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OHIO .IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1824. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 





The characterization of the period of Monroe’s presidency as 
the “Era of Good Feeling” has done much to obscure the true 
nature of the decade 1815-1825. It has been rather generally 
thought of as a period in which the Jeffersonian Republican party 
so completely dominated that the rival presidential candidates of 
1824 represented substantially the same principles and policies. 
Recent scholarship is showing the superficiality of this view, and 
revealing the fact that the years in question were years of disin- 
tegration for the Republican as well as for the Federalist party, 
and of recombination of political elements into new party group- 
ings. 

The basic fact in the party transformation of this epoch is 
the revolutionary change which took place in the relations of the 
great economic interests and geographical sections. The Federal- 
ist and Republican parties were originally organized on the basis 
of conditions existing about the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution. Their geographical basis was the region between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Atlantic. But by the end of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century a new world had come into 
being west of the mountains. One person in fifteen of the popu- 
lation of the United States lived beyond the mountains in 1790; 
in 1830 the ratio was six in fifteen. This relative increase in the 
West meant that the center of economic and political power, as 
well as of population, was moving westward. One result was an 
alteration of the relative weight of the economic groups engaged 
respectively in ocean commerce, manufacturing, staple-growing, 
and farming. Another result was a disturbance of the political 
alliance between economic groups and geographical sections in- 
volved in the two original parties. Finally, new groupings and 
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alliances resulted, forming the new party groupings of the Jack- 
sonian Era. 

To these changes is due, in the last analysis, the decline and 
fall of Federalism. To them is due also the disruption of Re- 
publicanism ; for the Republicanism of the original southern states 
was at odds in many ways with the “young” Republicanism of the 
rising West. In consequence of differing interests, on questions 
of internal improvements, the protective tariff, and interpretation _ 
of the constitution, especially, the Old South and the New West 
diverged. By 1824 the Republican name had ceased to represent 
any vital union between the two wings of the party. 

The working of the influences which disrupted the Repub- 
lican party and foreshadowed the new party groupings can no- 
where be studied to better advantage than in the State of Ohio. 
By 1824 Ohio led the western states in population and ranked 
fourth in the Union. Unlike Kentucky and Tennessee, she had 
no son of her own in the campaign of that year, so that her 
attitude was less affected by local pride. Moreover, the mingling 
of sectional elements in her population made the conflict within 
her bounds fairly typical of the contest in the country at large. 

With these considerations in mind, it is evident that Mr. 
Roseboom’s monograph is more than a study in local Ohio politics. 
It throws light upon the political situation in the entire United 
States. It is an example of that intensive analysis of local con- 
ditions upon which alone sound generalizations can be based. 

Mr. Roseboom’s study was presented as a thesis in candi- 
dacy for the degree of Master of Arts in American History in 
Ohio State University. 


Homer C. Hocketrt, 
Department of American History, 
Ohio State University. 
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QHIOC IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1824. 


BY EUGENE H, ROSEBOOM, M. A. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION — GENERAL FEATURES. 


When James Monroe became president of the United States 
it seemed to many superficial observers that party divisions were 
at an end and that the country would never see a recurrence of the 
bitter party spirit so evident in that period of our history when 
foreign relations were of primary importance. The close of the 
Napoleonic Era seemed to mean the end of party strife in the 
United States, and the terms Federalist and Republican lost their 
early meaning. But the disappearance of party divisions could 
not be permanent. New problems were arising during Monroe’s 
administration which were to be the sources of party and sec- 
tional divisions, which have never since been absent from 
American politics. 

In the election of 1824 these problems first show themselves 
as political issues and out of this election comes a new alignment 
of parties and the complete break-up of the old Republican party 
so long dominant in national affairs. Because it is the great 
transition election from the old era to the new, the election of 

1824 is of more than ordinary importance. 

In this campaign appear the beginnings of the characteristic 
features of the American party system as it is known today. 
Party conventions, addresses to the people, semblances of party 
organizations, division of local parties on national issues, all be- 
gin to take form while the old party machinery, of which the 
congressional caucus was a conspicuous feature, is relegated to the 
scrap heap. New machinery better fitted for growing democracy 
was in process of construction. 

The most obvious feature of the campaign of 1824 and the 
one by which it is best remembered is the large number of can- 
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didates. Under the Virginia presidents the election of the chief 
executive had ceased to be a real contest but the year 1824 showed 
that such a condition was not to become permanent. Growing 
democracy was demanding a larger share in choosing the presi- 
dent, and statesmanship and long training were beginning to be 
regarded with distrust in some quarters. In this campaign at one 
time or another there were at least seven candidates, though not 
all formally nominated, and one or two others were considered 
as possibilities. Adams, Calhoun, and Crawford from Monroe’s 
cabinet, Clay and Lowndes from Congress, DeWitt Clinton, and 
Andrew Jackson comprise the active list. This number was re- 
duced to four at the election. 

The number and prominence of the candidates and the bit- 
terness of the campaign have caused many historians to overlook 
the issues and regard the campaign as largely decided on personal 
grounds. To take this view is to overlook the underlying sec- 
tional issues. The personality of a candidate always plays a 
strong part in presidential campaigns, and this was true in 1824 as 
it has been since. But to pass by the issues is to lose what is per- 
haps the most significant feature of this election. 

The strong national feeling following the war of 1812 was 
giving way to the demands of sectional interests. The South, 
feeling the burdens of the tariff, was aligned in opposition to the 
protective system and was showing a noticeable lack of en- 
thusiasm over internal improvements by the national government. 
New England was divided between her commercial and manufac- 
turing interests but was still inclined to oppose the tariff. The. 
Middle States were strongly for protective tariff to encourage 
their manufactures and for internal improvements to secure 
western markets. The West, almost wholly agricultural and suf- 
fering from lack of markets, was strongly in favor of both in- 
ternal improvements and tariff. It felt that its demands had been 
too long ignored by the national government and that the time 
had come when western interests should be given the considera- 
tion the size and importance of that section deserved. 

Then, too, there was the partially dormant slavery question 
which had arisen in 1820 over the Missouri question. At first 
it seemed probable that this would play a leading part in the 
presidentia! campaign, but, as nothing appeared to cause further 
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friction, it was pushed into the background by more pressing 
questions, though it still had a real influence on the election. 

With these opposing sectional interests at work no candidate, 
with so many competitors in the field, could hope to carry the 
election unless he conciliated opposing interests. This explains 
why the candidates themselves said so little about the issues and 
conducted the campaign on personal grounds. But their sup- 
porters in the various states fought it out on these issues and it is 
to the local campaigns that one must go to understand the real 
significance of the election. 

Ohio in this election offers an interesting study of the forces 
of sectionalism. By 1824 Ohio had become the most important 
of the western states and ranked fourth in the whole union in 
population although she had been a state for only two decades. 
Her population had come from all sections in varying numbers 
and this partly explains the sectional character the contest of 1824 
assumed in the state. Ohio was both western and northern in her 
interests. Drawn to the other western states by their common 
need for internal improvements and a protective tariff, she was 
partly repelled by the slavery existing in some of them. United 
with New York and Pennsylvania in opposition to slavery and in 
favor of tariff and internal improvements, she was kept from a 
union with the rest of the North by the opposition of the com- 
mercial Northeast to western policies. Though the South had 
been the chief market for the products of Ohio, the opposition of 
that section to the tariff and internal improvements, besides 
the slavery question, made a union of the South and the North- 
west an impossible thing. Thus Ohio found herself both western 
and northern in her interests, and the attempts to choose the 
presidential candidate who would best represent her resulted in 
a bitter struggle which remained in doubt to the very last. 

Of the more important states only New York and Ohio were 
really doubtful. This situation in the former state was due 
largely to the fact that the legislature chose the electors and its 
attitude was very uncertain. But in Ohio it was a question of 
how the people would vote and partisanship reached a white heat. 
This was an unusual situation as previous presidental campaigns 
had aroused but slight interest in the state, the vote always fall- 
ing far below that cast at state elections. Ohio ‘was so over- 
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whelmingly Republican that the small minority of Federalists had 
made but slight efforts for their candidates. Besides, the elec- 
toral vote of Ohio had not been of sufficient importance to affect 
the general result and the country at large was little interested in 
what the state did. But in the electoral college of 1824 she was 
to have sixteen electoral votes, and, furthermore, was not com- 
mitted to any one candidate. It was a prize well worth fighting 
for. Thus in 1824 for the first time, Ohio played that important 
part in a presidential election which has been attributed to this 
state in so many campaigns since. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SITUATION IN THE BEGINNING. 


The Ohio campaign began as in other states very early in 
Monroe’s second term but it can hardly be regarded as other 
than political maneuvering and sounding of public sentiment 
until the legislative caucus, early in January, 1823. From this 
time on the campaign was actually under way though it did not 
assume its final form until the spring of 1824 when the field of 
candidates was reduced in Ohio to the three who finally made 
the race. 

In the early stages the slavery issue resulting from the 
Missouri Compromise loomed large. It was expected that this 
would largely determine the election. Charles Hammond, whe 
played an important part in the Ohio campaign and who dis- 
liked Adams because of his desertion of the Federalist party, 
wrote at the time of the Missouri struggle: “A new state 
of parties must grow out of it. Give me a Northern President, 
whether John Quincy Adams or DeWitt Clinton, or anybody 
else, rather than that things should remain as they are.”! Yet 
Hammond, always an opponent of slavery, found this issue 
so subordinated in 1824 that he took charge of Clay’s campaign 
in Ohio and opposed the northern candidate. 

Edward King, writing from Ohio to Rufus King in No- 
vember, 1822, said of the situation: “Ohio is decided at present 
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for Mr. Clay, and I know no person, who would be able to alie- 
nate her, except Clinton, who would receive the support of the 
North and Eastern part of the State. He (Mr. Clay) will un- 
doubtedly be the first choice, and I think Mr. Adams the second. 
If, however, the Missouri question should present itself, in the 
contest, Ohio probably would leave her favorite and support 
Mr. Adams.”? King was not personally friendly to Adams. 

Some two months later he further expressed his belief 
that the Missouri question would play a part in the election. 
“It does not appear to me,” he said, “that the country has not 
so soon recovered from the Missouri question, and that the 
Eastern States, if they find the South and West too strong, 
will be inclined to cry out ‘No Slavery’, and by these means 
compel Ohio and the Western free states to abandon their 
choice and unite in this policy.”® 

The editor of the Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, 
James Wilson, grandfather of Woodrow Wilson,* expressed in 
rather violent language his opinion of southern threats to 
divide the union.* He charged that Clay was the friend of 
slavery, that he had yielded to southern threats in the Missouri 
question and might yield to them on the tariff for the supposed 
integrity of the union.* Yet by the spring of 1824 this same 
editor was ready to declare for Clay. He explained that, while 
he had hoped the Missouri question would have a strong effect 
on the election, the northern states had selected their candidates 
without reference to it and there was no further use in agitating 
it when there were nearer and more vital interests at stake.’ 
This was the view of many who had been strongly opposed to 
the Missouri compromise. 

Clay himself was keenly aware of the Ohio situation in 
regard to the slavery issue. Writing to Francis Brooke in 





? King, Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, VI, 487. 

*Tbid., VI, 497. 

“Hunter, “The Pathfinders of Jefferson County,” Ohio Archzolog- 
ical and Historical Society Publications, VI, 271. 

* Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, March 1, 1823. 

*Tbid., March 22, 1823. 

*Ibid., April 24, 1824. 
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February, 1824, he said: “As I have told you before the north- 
western states will go for Mr. Adams, if they cannot get me. 
They will vote for no man residing in a slave state but me, 
and they vote for me because of other and chiefly local con- 
siderations, outweighing the slave objections. On that you may 
depend.”® This was doubtless true at this time. The Jackson 
movement had not yet developed great strength, and its partial 
success in the Northwest at the election must be attributed 
largely to Jackson’s personal popularity and to the fact that 
Clay had to face two candidates in each of these states. With 
the slavery issue more prominent Jackson would probably have 
been injured more than Clay in the North. 

With the absence of any further events to stir up the 
slavery question and with economic interests demanding to be 
taken care of, tariff and internal improvements became the 
dominating issues, or rather issue, as they were usually taken 
together to form one policy known as the “domestic policy”. 

For some years prior to 1824 there had been a growing 
demand in the West for legislation by the national govern- 
ment to provide for western interests. With increasing agri- 
cultural production, very inadequate and unsatisfactory markets, 
and general business depression in the early twenties, Ohio and 
her neighbors came to regard their future as inseparably con- 
nected with internal improvements and a protective tariff. 

The cost of transportation over the mountains restricted 
the eastern market. New Orleans, the principal outlet of the 
West, had serious disadvantages. The voyage down the Mis- 
sissippi and back was long and difficult, navigation was unsafe 
due to obstructions in the river, the climate was not healthful. 
Shippers in the northwestern states had to wait until there was 
sufficient water in the Ohio and upper Mississippi, which caused 
all shipments to be made at one time and thus flooded the New 
Orleans market, so injuring prices that often Ohio farmers 
preferred to let their produce go to waste at home. The falls 
of the Ohio at Louisville offered a further disadvantage. On 
the other hand, the eastern market could be reached only through 
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a national system of roads and canals. The Cumberland road 
had reached Ohio, the Erie canal was nearing completion in 
New York, and a Chesapeake and Ohio canal was under dis- 
cussion. Ohio desired to take advantage of new routes to the 
East by a system of canals which would connect the interior 
counties with the Ohio River and Lake Erie and thus enable 
them to make use of both the Ohio river outlet to the South 
and the Erie canal to the East. Extensive preparations were 
being made for the proposed canal system in Ohic and the 
assistance of the federal government was especially desired. 
Furthermore, the southern part of the state was interested in 
a proposed canal around the falls of the Ohio. Hence internal 
improvements became a kind of obsession with the people of 
Ohio and visions of wonderful prosperity floated before them. 

Closely connected with this was the tariff question. The 
development of home manufactures through the tariff in order 
to furnish a home market for agricultural products and make 
the United States economically self-sustainng was a western 
ideal. This would relieve the unprofitableness of agriculture, 
diversify industries, open new channels for capital and labor, 
and the whole country would profit thereby. Internal improve- 
ments Would enable the products to reach the markets cheaply, 
the tariff would enlarge these markets by furnishing new de- 
mands for raw materials and food supplies. 

‘Ohio newspapers were full of articles showing the necessity 
of such a policy. “Unless the western country can prevail upon 
the government to provide means for transporting its surplus 
agricultural produce to a certain and safe market, and unless 
their manufactures be so protected as to be placed on a per- 
manent footing, property will continue to depreciate, and poverty 
and misery will be our constant companions,’ said the Steuben- 
ville Gazette. The picture of conditions in Ohio as seen by the 
Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette was depressing. Ordinary 
channels of wealth were overcrowded, professions full, com- 
peting merchants and shopkeepers driving each other into bank- 
ruptcy, agriculture overcrowded and declining. In the fall and 
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winter of 1822-3 most of the provisions shipped from the Cin- 
cinnati market involved almost all shippers in loss; in the winter 
of 1823-4 shipments of provisions were nearly one-half less than 
those of the previous year; land sales had greatly fallen off. If 
the markets of the European wars could be brought back, said 
the editorial, industry would revive; but that’ situation would 
not likely recur soon again, and now Europe was feeding her- 
self. In the United States eighty-three out of every hundred 
persons were farmers raising a surplus. The remedy, then, 
concluded the article, must be a large and permanent home mar- 
ket, and this could only come by increasing duties to foster 
manufactures and to furnish new openings for labor.’® 

With such sentiments so general it is not surprising that 
Ohio felt such an interest in the presidential election. Congress, 
it was felt, was favorably disposed toward the West™ but ex- 
tensive plans for internal improvements had been checked by 
the executive. Monroe was tolerated rather than liked. His 
administration received some praise in general terms, but for 
the most part the end of his term was awaited with impatience 
by westerners, who desired the succession of a man with fewer 
constitutional scruples. 

The Cincinnati National Republican declared that there was 
no hope for national aid to internal improvements during the 
Monroe administration. “There is a party of politicians at 
Washington, whose consciences are so ‘tender, or whose minds 
are so contracted, that no general system of internal improve- 
ments can be anticipated, from the councils of the nation, until 
there is a radical change in the Executive department.”"* A 
little earlier this same paper expressed similar sentiments on 
the tariff bill then before Congress, whose failure it attributed 
to the influence of the treasury department. “How long we 
shall be compelled to suffer by the contracted view of our public 
interests, which can embrace only the growth of cotton and 
tobacco, and the necessary means to provide for these articles, 





* Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, May 18, 1824. 
"Chillicothe Supporter and Scioto Gazette, March 25, 1824. 
* Cincinnati National Republican, July 23, 1823. 
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a profitable foreign market, we pretend not to say; but we in- 
dulge a hope, that the proceedings of the present Congress will 
awaken a spirit of universal inquiry among the people, and 
produce such a change in the federal administration, as will 
ensure to it that wisdom which can discern the necessities of 
the country, and that liberality of feeling which will prompt to 
the adoption of the most efficient measures for its relief.” 

It was all-important, therefore, that the next administration 
be favorable to western interests. The candidate Ohio supported 
must above all else be an advocate of the domestic policy. Said 
the Cincinnati Gazette: “So far as we have been able to learn 
the sentiments of this state, we believe, however they may differ 
on other subjects, that they pretty generally agree in this one 
important point: — that we ought to support that man for the 
Presidency, other things being equal, who will most effectually 
encourage domestic manufactures and internal improvements.’ 

Other papers uttered similar sentiments. The Steubenville 
Gazette declared that “the question is not now whether this can- 
didate or that candidate is a democrat or a federalist, but 
whether he is a friend or an opponent to domestic industry and 
internal improvements.” As the Chillicothe Supporter and 
Scioto Gazette, ardently for Clay, expressed it, “this is a sine 
qua non —an article of faith, to which every political aspirant 
must subscribe, before he can expect to be honored with their 
suffrage.”*° 

With this “article of faith’ in view, the chances of the 
various candidates may now be considered. William H. Craw- 
ford, the Secretary of the Treasury, was at first regarded as the 
leading candidate by the nation generally but he did not have 
the slightest chance at any time of carrying Ohio. The fact that 
he was most strongly supported in the southern states where 
tariff and internal improvements were most unpopular was alone 
enough to condemn him. His silence on these questions com- 





* Cincinnati National Republican, March 4, 1823. 

“ Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, Jan. 6, 1824. 

® Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, in Scioto Gazette, Aug. 
2, 1823. 

* Chillicothe Supporter and Scioto Gazette, Aug. 2, 1823. 
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pleted his destruction in the west. The fact that he was from 
a slave state and the supposed intrigues in which he was engaged 
for the presidency were further counts against him. His few 
supporters in Ohio were largely personal friends and, in the 
absence of a Crawford electoral ticket, supported Clay. 

The other southern candidate was Calhoun, the death of 
Lowndes giving him South Carolina’s united backing. He was 
quite favorably regarded in Ohio despite the fact that he was 
from a slave state. His advocacy of national measures, espe- 
cially internal improvements, won him many supporters in Ohio 
and early in the campaign he seemed to have a chance in the 
state. But Calhoun could not compete with Clay in advocating 
tariff and internal improvements while the latter had the further 
advantage of being a westerner. His candidacy overshadowed 
Calhoun’s. 

Henry Clay was the leading candidate in Ohio almost from 
the beginning. He was a westerner, a strong advocate of both 
protective tariff and internal improvements, and a champion of 
western interests. He was well known personally in Chio and 
had a host of friends in the state. On the vital issues there was 
no man whose sentiments were better known or more strongly 
expressed. Indeed, Clay made himself so acceptable to the West 
that he ruined his cause in the other sections. But to Ohioans 
there were at least two important objections to Clay as their 
candidate, namely, his attitude toward the Missouri Compromise 
and his connection with the United States Bank, which was un- 
popular in the state. His apparently southern views on the 
Missouri question aroused considerable opposition to him at first 
but declined in importance as the campaign progressed. His 
position as attorney for the United States Bank injured him in 
certain localities, yet the opposition on this score was not wide- 
spread. Certain political charges raised against him proved to 
be as important as these objections just mentioned. 

Adams as the northern candidate drew to his support in Ohio 
those opponents of slavery who believed in the necessity of elect- 
ing a northern president to end the long monopoly the South had 
maintained over the executive department. As the state of Ohio 
was practically unanimous against the extension of slavery, in 
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the absence of other issues, Adams might well have succeeded 
in carrying the state in 1824, as Clay’s friends at first greatly 
feared. But the domestic policy as the dominant issue worked 
injury to Adams. His apparent silence on this question was 
misconstrued in many quarters as opposition to tariff and internal 
improvements and played an important part in the election. 


DeWitt Clinton never announced himself as a candidate be- 
cause his own state would not support him but he was regarded 
as a possible candidate up to the time the electoral bill failed 
in the New York legislature. In Ohio Clinton found strong 
support. He was from a northern state, as Adams was. But 
unlike the latter, he was known as the great apostle of internal 
improvements, for the Erie canal was largely his work. Thus 
Clinton seemed to many Ohioans to be the one candidate who 
could draw western support from Clay and northern support 
from Adams, and unite the two sections behind him for the in- 
terests of both. The Ohio movement for Clinton had a real 
popular basis, and had New York appeared favorable to her 
native son, he would have run a very strong race in the 
Northwest. 

Andrew Jackson was not taken seriously in Ohio at first but 
his personal popularity drew to him a party which grew as the 
campaign progressed until it seemed as if Ohio would be swept 
away by the magic name of Jackson. But it would be a mistake 
to assume that the Jackson party had only a personal basis. Its 
candidate was proclaimed as the strong advocate of western in- 
terests as well as democracy, and though his stand on the tariff 
and internal improvements was rather uncertain compared with 
Clay’s attitude, it satisfied his supporters who demanded a united 
West back of him. : 

From this general survey of the candidates it is seen that 
Ohio was drawn two ways. The Clay men, and after them the 
Jackson followers, urged the necessity of 4 united West behind 
2 western candidate to secure the triumph of western interests, 
which, they asserted, were, after all, the true national interests. 
This union of all the western states appealed strongly to the 
people of Ohio but was open to a serious objection which the 
Ohio Monitor, friendly to Adams, set forth early in the campaign. 
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It declared that the idea of a western sectional alignment was 
delusive, that the division would be northern and southern, as 
the North required protection to agriculture and manufactures 
while the South opposed such a policy. Then the editorial went 
at the heart of the question. “If a western interest is intended 
to effect the election of a president, as is proposed by all who 
speak of the feasibility of electing a western president, it must 
include all the southern states, and one or more of the middle 
states, and if a western candidate is elected by such votes he 
must be governed by their policy.’”"7_ In other words the western 
states were not strong enough to elect their own candidate on 
_ such a frankly sectional platform as Clay’s, while southern votes 

could only be secured at the sacrifice of those interests most 
vital to the West. 

Ohio’s other alternative was a union with the states to the 
east of her on the basis of their common interests in regard to 
slavery, the tariff, and internal improvements. Both Adams from 
New England and Clinton from New York were prospective 
northern candidates. If a union were to be effected between 
Ohio and her western neighbors and the East, then one section 
would have to give up its favorite candidate. That the former 
as the younger and less populous should yield to the older section, 
was the argument of the Adams and Clinton men.** “The west”, 
said the Steubenville Gazette, “has no interest distinct from the 
interest of the grain growing and manufacturing states to the 
east." But however true this may have been, there could be 
no agreement on the candidate they were to support in common. 
Since the states in each section found it impossible to agree on 
a single candidate for their section, it was too much to expect 
the two sections to unite. The results of the election showed this. 


Yet in the House election of 1825 it was just such a union 
of West and East as this proposed one that elevated John Quincy 
Adams to the presidency. Had it been effected before the election 
of 1824 it might have produced happier consequences for all 
concerned. 





* Ohio Monitor, Feb. 15, 1823. 
* Delaware Patron, Mar. 18, 1824. 
*” Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, Mar. 1, 1823. 
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The chief interest of the Ohio campaign lies in this struggle 
between northern and western candidates and the attempted union 
of sections. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PRELIMINARY CAMPAIGN. 


The campaign of 1824 in Ohio may be said to have begun 
with the legislative caucus early in 1823.. Prior to this time- 
there was no definite alignment of parties though newspapers 
advocating their favorites were having preliminary skirmishes. 
When the legislature met in December, 1822, it was seen that 
sentiment was nearly equally divided for and against a legisla- 
tive caucus to nominate a presidential candidate. Henry Clay 
had just been nominated by the Kentucky legislature’ and his 
friends were anxious to see the Ohio legislature take similar 
action. An attempt made early in the session failed as it was 
deemed inexpedient to take action so long before the election. 
But the friends of Clay in Congress were very urgent that the 
Ohio legislature take action. “The idea of some holding back 
in expectation that Clinton will be brought forward is most 
extraordinary,” wrote Representative Barber, who urged Clay’s 
nomination and declared that the contest lay between Crawford 
and Clay in the country at large. Representative David Trimble 
of Kentucky, writing to Allen Trimble, then speaker of the Ohio 
Senate, urged immediate action. “All depends upon Ohio, but 
it is especially necessary that she should express her mind by 
some mode that will leave no doubt of her intentions. A state 
caucus, or something like that. Think of this seriously, and if 
you do anything, the sooner the better.”* 

The Clay men worked energetically and succeeded in having 
a caucus called for January 3, 1823. Of the 102 members of the 
legislature about 90 were present. Speaker Trimble presided. A 
motion that it was inexpedient to proceed to make a nomination 
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at that time was voted down by the close vote of 43 to 47. 
Whereupon most of the friends of the other candidates withdrew 
and left the Clay men in control. A vote was then taken on the 
presidential question, Clay receiving 50, Clinton 5, Adams 1, 
Calhoun 1.4 

The Clay men were much pleased with their success, the 
Columbus Gazette claiming that many of those who had opposed 
a nomination at that time and had withdrawn from the caucus 
were friends of Clay.’ Henry Clay, himself, who arrived in 
Columbus a few days after the holding of the caucus, wrote to 
Francis Brooke expressing his satisfaction with the result. ‘“Con- 
sidering the great efforts made from without to prevent any legis- 
lative expression of public opinion, the proof which is afforded 
by the vote here is extremely strong.”® 


Naturally, the supporters of other candidates were dis- 
pleased at the action of the legislators. It was declared pre- 
mature and inexpedient,’ and not deserving any consideration 
since Clay had obtained only fifty votes, less than half of the 
membership of the legislature, despite all the efforts made by 


his partisans.® 

The Ohio nomination certainly added prestige to Clay’s 
cause in the state and elsewhere, but it had a tendency to turn 
the fire of the supporters of all the other candidates against 
him, while the circumstances of the nomination led to charges 
of intrigue and disregard of public sentiment, which were 
repeated and enlarged until they came to be urged as one 
of the principal reasons why Clay should be defeated. The 
Jackson press especially delighted to compare the popular 
nomination of Jackson with the caucus endorsement of Clay, 
which was classed with the very unpopular congressional 
caucus as means by which intriguing politicians subverted the 
people’s will. 





“Columbus Gazette, Jan. 9, 1823; Ohio Monitor, Jan. 4, 1823. 
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At about the same time the legislators were taking action 
at Columbus, a movement of another sort was in progress 
at Cincinnati. On December 24, 1822, a poplar meeting was 
held to express a presidential preference. A preliminary meet- 
ing on December 7 had appointed a committee to consider the 
various candidates, and this committee reported to the meet- 
ing of the 24th. The report recommended DeWitt Clinton 
for the presidency. The resolution as adopted pointed out the 
importance and mutual interdependence of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, the necessity of their protection 
and fostering care by the government, and the need of a 
chief executive who should be free from contracted views and 
local prejudices; declared that DeWitt Clinton possessed the 
necessary attainments including liberal and enlightened views 
of national policy to qualify him for the high office; and 
recommended him to the people of Ohio and the Union as a 
candidate. Legislative nominations were disapproved of, 
and committees of correspondence were formed to further 
Clinton’s cause. More than three hundred attended the meet- 
ing and only three negative votes were cast on the resolutions, 
according to a friendly newspaper.® 

This was the beginning of the Clinton movement in Ohio 
which for a time caused much uneasiness in the Clay follow- 
ing and not without cause. Clinton was strong in two sections 
of the state where Clay was weak. Around Cincinnati Clay’s 
connection with the United States Bank had injured him 
while Clinton, the friend of internal improvements, was highly 
regarded. In the northern and eastern parts of the state 
Clinton was popular because he was both a free state man 
and a friend to roads and canals while Clay’s slavery views 
were distrusted by the people there, who were largely from 
northern states. The Cincinnati National Republican in its 
advocacy of Clinton put special emphasis on his friendliness 
to internal improvements. The Western Herald and Steuben- 
ville Gazette in the other section of the state urged his candi- 
dacy first of all because he was a northerner and opposed to 
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the extension of slavery. Thus he possessed the chief elements 
of strength of both Adams and Clay without their weaknesses. 
His cause was warmly advocated by at least two important 
newspapers while some others, apparently for Adams, were 
quite friendly. The Delaware Patron, an Adams paper, openly 
expressed its belief that Clinton could carry the state but de- 
clared his election out of question because he was not con- 
sidered in his own state.?° 

Through the spring and summer of 1823 the Clinton move- 
ment made little progress, largely because New York was not 
favorable, but late in the year a concerted movement for him 
took place in Ohio which for a time made him a strong rival 
of Clay and Adams. This can best be taken up in another 
connection. 

The Adams following in the state, while not so large as 
Clay’s in numbers, was not easily drawn to other candidates. 
Composed largely of former New Englanders, this party clung 
tenaciously to the New England candidate and made ability, 
integrity, morality, and opposition to slavery its chief tenets 
while at the same time asserting its candidate’s friendliness to 
protective tariff and internal improvements. Those to whom 
opposition to slavery seemed of first importance joined the 
Adams movement making the Secretary of State a strong can- 
didate throughout the whole Northwest. 

An attempt had been made in 1822 to discredit Adams in 
the West by the publication of the Russell letters in which it 
was charged that Adams had proposed at Ghent in 1814 to 
grant to Great Britain the right of navigating the Mississippi 
in return for the use of the Newfoundland fisheries by the 
Americans. ** Adams successfully refuted the charge but it 
aroused him against Clay, whom he thought. responsible. 
Writing of this in his diary, he said, “Clay’s conduct through- 
out this affair towards me has been that of an envious rival — 
a fellow-servant whispering tales into the ear of a common 
master. He has been seven years circulating this poison against 





*® Delaware Patron, in the Ohio Monitor, May 3, 1823. 
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me in the West, and I have now no doubt that Russell’s letter 
was brought forth upon suggestions originating with him.”?? 
Adams was more friendly to Calhoun, and Clay to Crawford at 
this time. Clay was partially drawn into the Russell affair 
by a letter ** he wrote denying certain statements make by 
Adams but offering no proof because, he said, he did not desire 
to get into a controversy with him.** Adams demanded com- 
plete proof*® but Clay refused to enter further into the affair. 
His action did him no good, and even his friends thought it 
unwise that he should have written the letter at all.1° The 
charge raised by Russell was used against Adams in the Ohio 
campaign but played a very minor part as the latter’s able de- 
fense had deprived it of its importance. His opponents found 
a more effective means to discredit him in Ohio. The whole 
affair only served to make a wider gap between Adams and 
‘ Clay, which was unfortunate for both. 

Considering the long period until the election would take 
place the year 1823 was surprisingly full of presidential politics. 
Charges and countercharges were hurled back and forth by 
ardent partisans. In Ohio the Clay men had to bear the brunt 
of the attack because of the leading position,Clay was holding 
and because of the prestige the legislative nomination had given 
him as Ohio’s candidate. 

The National Republican of Cincinnati took the lead in at- 
tacking caucus nominations, whether congressional or state. 
It regarded Clay in an unfriendly light and attacked Crawford 
as the prince of intriguers. Calhoun was declared to be too 
young and lacking in the experience of statesmanship.* Jack- 
son was praised for his great services to the country, but was 
declared utterly unfit for the presidency as his talents were 
those of a soldier. His advocates were urged to cease their 
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officious efforts.‘* Yet, curiously enough, in less than a year 
this same paper was strongly urging the election of Jackson. 

But the National Republican was not the only paper guilty 
of changing its politics. The Steubenville Gazette was so 
bitter against the southern states and any candidate from that 
section that the .Scioto Gazette was led to advise the Steuben- 
ville editor, James Wilson, to go forth and preach a crusade 
against the “southrons”’.*® Yet before many months had passed 
the fiery editor had come out for Clay, admitting that slavery 
would play little part in the election.*° 

The Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette favored Calhoun 
but at his withdrawal went over to Clay.*4. There was no in- 
consistency in this, however, as both Clay and Calhoun were 
regarded as friendly to internal improvements and the tariff, 
and this paper put these issues above all others. 

These are only examples of the shifting of party groups 
in the state before the contest became definitely limited. 

A proposal of an eastern paper, made early in the cam- 
paign, to run Governor Morrow or former Governor Worth- 
ington for vice-president was looked upon unfavorably by the 
Clay leaders as an attempt to secure Ohio’s support to Adams 
by an offer of the second place to the western state. The Scioto 
Gazette declared that the people of Ohio were determined to sup- 
port Henry Clay for president and that nothing but “the act 
of God” could induce them to alter their resolution.2? This 
rash statement returned to plague its author again and again 
during the closely fought campaign. The suggestion of an 
Ohio man for the vice-presidency dropped out of sight, finding 
little support anywhere. 

Late in 1823 the Clinton movement took on renewed life. 
The National Republican in a significant editorial urged the peo- 
ple of the middle states and the west to put an end to the 
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intrigues and cabals and factional strife and unite on a candi- 
date, DeWitt Clinton, who was decidedly the most popular in 
Ohio. The West would yield the “partialities of personal at- 
tachment” to higher considerations.** 


On December 2, a large meeting of Jefferson county citizens 
held at Steubenville nominated Clinton for president and Andrew 
Jackson for vice-president.** The National Republican on the 
same day announced that New York would support Clinton 
and that he would be a candidate, 7° an assertion at variance 
with the real situation. On December 16 a public meeting was 
held at Cincinnati to name a presidential candidate, Mayor Bur- 
net presiding. The crowd proved so large that the building 
could not hold it. The Steubenville resolutions were adopted 
and Clinton named for the presidency by a vote of 450 for him 
to 330 for all other candidates.*° 


The Cincinnati meeting aroused much enthusiasm among the 
Clinton followers and plans were immediately set on foot to 
hold a meeting at Columbus early in January which would be 
more than a local expression of sentiment. The meeting, when 
held, did not prove to be a Clinton endorsement affair at all. 
About four-fifths of those present were from Columbus and 
vicinity, and were more inclined towards Clay than Clinton. 
After much hot debating, especially over slavery charges 
directed against Clay, the meeting voted to adjourn without 
making a nomination. The Clinton followers desired to re- 
main and nominate their candidate but the confusion became 
so great that they were forced to give up the attempt.27 The 
National Republican charged the Clay men with adjourning 
the meeting to prevent Clinton’s nomination since Clay could 
not have received a majority.*® 

The Columbus meeting injured the Clinton movement and 
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gave opposing papers an opportunity to cast ridicule upon it.” 
But the decline of the movement was not due to this failure 
but to the very apparent fact that Clinton had never an- 
nounced himself a candidate and that New York had shown 
little enthusiasm for him. A few other Clinton meetings 
were held in Ohio* but his cause was declining. The Western 
Herald and Steubenville Gazette early in February admitted 
that Clinton’s chances were doubtful.*t The National Repub- 
lican would not concede his cause hopeless until news came 
of the failure of the bill in the New York legislature to pro- 
vide for popular election of the presidential electors.** This 
doomed the Clinton movement as the New York legislature, 
which chose the electors, was completely dominated by Van 
Buren and his friends, who were hostile to Clinton. The 
National Republican blamed the Clay men in New York for 
the defeat of the electoral bill** and grew increasingly hostile 
to Clay, eventually declaring for Jackson. 


On April to the Clinton committee of correspondence at 
Cincinnati formally dissolved.** Of the ten members seven 
declared for Clay, three for Jackson. The Cincinnati Gazette 
declared that the majority of the Clinton men followed the 
majority of the committee and joined the Clay forces, but the 
remarkable growth of the Jackson strength around Cincinnati 
seems to indicate that Jackson ‘benefited most by Clinton’s 
failure there. The movement for Clinton was an ambitious 
project to unite New York and perhaps New England with 
the Northwest but it failed because local considerations were 
too strong in each case. Thus Adams was left as- the only 
northern candidate to compete for Ohio’s vote with two western 
candidates. This necessitates a brief account of the disap- 
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pearance of the Calhoun party, for Calhoun was still in the 
race in the early months of 1824. 

Calhoun was popular in Ohio because of his strong stand 
for internal improvements but he was never a leading candidate. 
With Clay in the field he could hardly hope to win the state’s 
electoral votes from the great western advocate of the domestic 
policy. Still his friends kept up the fight in his behalf and 
had several newspapers quite friendly to his cause. So long 
as he had a chance to carry Pennsylvania, Calhoun was given 
consideration in Ohio. Neither the Adams nor the Clay men 
were very hostile to him, as each probably had hopes of eventu- 
ally securing the support of his followers in case his chances 
did not warrant a contest in the state. The Scioto Gazette 
did, however, question whether Calhoun’s tariff sentiments 
were exactly in unison with those of Pennsylvania and the 
West though it gave approval to his past eareer.* 

The National Republican, favoring Clinton, was hostile to 
Calhoun. It declared him not qualified in age, experience, or 
public service,*® and later charged him with trying to supplant 
Adams whom it was supposed he would ultimately support.*’ 
It referred to him as “a man of second-rate talents, although 
of first-rate pretentions.”** and when his withdrawal was an- 
nounced declared he had never had any real popularity and 
was just discovering the faet himself.*® Yet this same paper 
was soon obliged to give Calhoun its hearty support for the 
vice-presidency on the Jackson ticket. 

Calhoun’s leading Ohio supporter was William McLean, the 
Postmaster General. He was quite active in urging Calhoun’s 
claims*® and was much disappointed at the action of the Ohio 
legislators in naming Clay as their choice.*t But his activities 
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subjected him to some criticism, especially his use of the mails 
for Calhoun pamphlets and newspapers.*? The declaration of 
the Harrisburg convention in Pennsylvania for Jackson led to 
Calhoun’s withdrawal. His leading newspaper in Ohio, the 
Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, went over to Clay as the 
champion of the domestic policy and the Calhoun movement 
quietly dissolved. The race in the state was now between 
Adams, Clay and Jackson. 

In national politics the most important event of the early 
campaign was the holding of the congressional caucus in Feb- 
ruary, 1824, which named William H. Crawford as the Repub- 
lican candidate for the presidency.** The caucus was very un- 
popular in Ohio and the West. Western democracy was very 
bitter against the selection of a presidential candidate by mem- 
bers of Congress as this meant to westerners intrigue and cor- 
ruption and perversion of the people’s will. The fact that 
Crawford, most disliked of all candidates in the West, was 
the beneficiary of the caucus only added: fuel to the flame. In 
Ohio, even the Clay papers, which had been rather friendly to 
Crawford, joined in the general denunciation of the sixty-six 
members of Congress who had dared to hold a caucus. Only 
one Ohio man, Benjamin Ruggles, United States Senator, at- 
tended the caucus, and he was chosen its chairman. For this 
he brought down upon himself an avalanche of criticism, which 
for a time threatened to blast his political career. 

A few extracts from leading newspapers will show how in- 
tense feeling was against the caucus and its nominee. The Na- 
tional Republican called it “the second edition of the Hartford 
convention” and declared its members were principally apostate 
Federalists.4* The Delaware Patron, an Adams organ, ex- 
pressed its gratification that “amidst all the blandishments of 
intriguers and the arts of corruptionists, but one member of 
the Ohio delegation has been seduced from the path of duty, 
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to the imminent hazard of his popularity and usefulness.”** The 
Columbus Gazette, a Clay paper, declared the conduct of Mr. 
Ruggles “at variance with that of the balance of our representa- 
tion in Congress, and also with that of the great body of the 
people of this state.’”*® Clay himself was quite aroused and 
wrote to Brooke that “the miserable attempt at a caucus” would 
destroy whatever prospects Crawford had.*? 

The only expression of sentiment favorable to the caucus 
was a public meeting at Zanesville held to indorse its action. 
But the opponents of the caucus controlled the meeting and the 
few favorable to it were forced to withdraw to another room 
where they passed resolutions approving the action of the 
caucus.** The failure of this attempted indorsement only caused 
further ridicule and showed how impossible it was for Crawford 
to expect any support in Ohio. 

All discussion of the Crawford candidacy could be omitted 
from this account of the Ohio campaign were it not for its rela- 
tions to the Clay candidacy and the threatening complications 
which resulted therefrom; for Clay’s opponents capitalized the 
unpopularity of Crawford in the state and used it with effect 
against Clay. But this will be taken up in connection with the 
Clay campaign. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PARTIES AND CONVENTIONS. 


The Ohio campaign was now definitely limited to Adams, 
Clay, and Jackson. The rise of the Jackson movement needs 
to be explained as it was the most striking political phenomenon 
of the spring of 1824. The candidacy of Andrew Jackson had 
previously aroused little attention in Ohio, and though it found 
some newspaper support, in general it was not taken seriously. 
Adams and Clay were the leading candidates with Clinton 
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threatening and Calhoun a kind of second-choice favorite of 
the Clay and Adams men. But the democratic character of the 
Jacksonian movement and the personal popularity of the “old 
hero” could not help but make a strong appeal to the west, 
and with the decline of Clinton and Calhoun this became very 
evident. 

In Cincinnati the trend toward Jackson was surprisingly 
strong. The Cincinnati Advertiser had been urging Jackson’s 
cause but it was joined in April by the National Republican, thus 
giving the Jackson men two influential newspapers in their sup- 
port. The nomination of Jackson by the Harrisburg convention 
had caused much jubilation and, coming at the same time as 
the failure of the Clinton and Calhoun movements, raised the 
hopes of the Jackson men in Ohio to a high pitch. Jackson 
meetings were held in-some counties in April to forward his 
candidacy. A Cincinnati meeting on April 17 proved rather 
small compared with the large Clinton meeting of the previous 
December? but it was the beginning of the Jackson organization 
at Cincinnati. 

In May the Jackson corresponding committee of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton county issued an address* which was the first 
general statement of the principles of Jacksonian democracy in 
Ohio. It attacked the system of appointing members of Con- 
gress to offices in the administration as a source of danger; 
declared that “ill-founded constitutional scruples” had intervened 
to prevent appropriations for national purposes, while truly un- 
constitutional measures were pursued with avidity when it suited 
those in power, that talent and respectability had no weight in 
securing offices in opposition to executive favor; and demanded 
a thorough reformation. It declared that the situation called 
for a man who “will always consider talent and integrity the 
only qualifications for promotion”, “whose mind has never been 
contaminated with the corruption of foreign courts, nor seduced 
by the etiquette of the minions of arbitrary power — who pro- 
motes and encourages the manufactures of his own country, and 
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was never duped by the wily insinuations of foreign ministers; 
the man who never linked himself in with the corruptionists 
of the day, nor put himself forth for public office in any case 
but where his services were essential to the safety and welfare of 
the nation.” It closed with a stirring appeal to the uncorrupted 
part of the community to support the savior of his country, 
called forth like the great Cincinnatus of old to save the nation. 


This was the war cry of Jacksonian democracy, the appeal 
to the people. But it is to be noticed that the address did not 
neglect the questions of the domestic policy, for it is to be 
doubted whether the appeal would have gotten very far had 
Jackson been suspected of unfriendliness to the fundamental 
western interests. Nevertheless the Jackson campaign was based 
first of all on the popularity of Jackson, other issues being rather 
subordinated. 

On May 29 the Jackson committee called a convention to 
be held at Columbus on July 14 to form a Jackson electoral 
ticket. Meanwhile friends of the other candidates had not been 
idle. Both Clay and Adams electoral tickets had appeared. 

The Columbus Gazette of March 25 printed for the first 
time a list of Clay electors headed by William Henry Harrison 
and former Governor Thomas Kirker, and containing the names 
of a number of members of the last legislature. This ticket had 
been agreed upon the previous winter by friends of Clay at Co- 
lumbus, principally members of the legislature. It was imme- 
diately attacked as a Crawford ticket in disguise,® as the work 
largely of a leading Federalist, and as containing former Federal- 
ists on it.? 

The leading Federalist referred to was Charles Hammond, 
campaign manager for Clay in Ohio. Because of his prominence 
in the campaign Hammond deserves some notice here. He had 
come to Ohio in 1810, a young lawyer of Maryland birth, but 
became editor of the Ohio Federalist at St. Clairsville, arousing 
much feeling against himself by opposing the war of 1812. After 
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this he served in the legislature for several years, became supreme 
court reporter, and, because of his unusual ability, was retained 
as attorney for the state in the famous case of Osborn vs. The 
Bank of the United States, when Ohio attempted to tax the 
Bank. He was pitted against Clay, counsel for the Bank, but 
felt no personal animosities and in 1824 became his political ad- 
viser and campaign manager. Although the son of a slave-holder, 
Hammond was nevertheless a strong opponent of slavery and 
would have favored Adams in 1824 but for the latter’s desertion 
of the Federalist party years before. Nominally becoming a Re- 
publican after his party’s disappearance, Hammond really re- 
mained a Federalist at heart. He disliked Jackson very much 
and continued to oppose him until he retired from public life.* 

With headquarters at Cincinnati, the heart of the Jackson 
territory, Hammond directed Clay’s campaign with skill and 
moderation though subjected to bitter attacks personally. His 
letters to the newspapers, especially the Liberty Hall and Cincin- 
nati Gazette, of which he later became publisher, show a clear 
perception of the true situation of the Clay forces and how it 
was to be met. . 

The Clay electoral ticket had hardly appeared before an 
Adams ticket was also published. On February 18 the members 
of the legislature friendly to Adams met, and after passing 
resolutions expressing their determination to support a candidate 
opposed to the slaveholding policy, recommended an Adams 
electoral ticket and appointed a committee of correspondence.® 
Calvin Pease, who had been chief justice of the supreme court, 
headed the ticket. He had headed the Federalist electoral ticket 
in 1812, a fact which the Clay men did not neglect to point out.?® 
The list of proposed electors contained several members of the 
legislature, among them Nathaniel McLean, brother of that ardent 
Calhoun leader, Postmaster General McLean.". 

And now appears one of the strange features of the cam- 
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paign — the attempt of the Adams men to secure the support of 
the Jackson following by making Jackson their vice-presidential 
candidate. The plan was not confined to Ohio nor did it origi- 
nate there. Adams himself was probably the one who suggested 
the idea; at any rate it at once found favor with him. Southard, | 
his cabinet colleague, warned him that this might strengthen 
Jackson for the presidency, but Adams believed the idea cor- 
rect in principle and the vice-presidency especially suited to Jack- 
son.’* The plan was to unite Jackson and Calhoun with Adams 
by giving Jackson the vice-presidency and Calhoun some place, 
presumably in the cabinet, more suited to his youth and activity. 
This would strengthen the coming administration against the ex- 
pected alliance of Crawford and Clay and add to it the much 
desired western support.** 

_The Adams men in Ohio took up the plan, and even before 
their electoral ticket was published, the Delaware Patron carried 
the names of Adams for president and Jackson for vice-president 
at the head of its columns.** With the appearance of the “Free 
Electoral Ticket”, as the Adams list was called, Jackson’s name 
appeared regularly .as the vice-presidential candidate. A Cin- 
cinnati Adams follower, much alarmed at Jackson’s strength in 
the Miami country, suggested a ticket pledged to Adams and 
Jackson and free to vote for either for president as circumstances 
should require.** But the Adams men had no intention of thus 
weakening their support of the New England candidate. They 
continued to support Jackson for the second place until late in 
the summer when his name was quietly dropped from the ticket. 

This attempted union was doomed to failure because Jack- 
son had shown too much strength as a presidential candidate to 
be easily put into an inferior place. His followers were too con- 
fident of success to be willing to unite themselves with the “aristo- 
cratic candidate.” Neither the Adams nor the Clay men in 
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Ohio seemed to have realized the strength of Jackson’s follow- 
ing and each hoped for its eventual union with themselves. The 
Adams newspapers rather avoided attacking Jackson’s candidacy 
until late in the campaign when union was seen to be hopeless. 


The Clay papers for the most part were quite conciliatory 
toward Jackson and his supporters until it became evident. that 
he would not be withdrawn in Ohio: The Cincinnati Gazette, 
facing two Jackson papers at Cincinnati, let loose at them rather 
early, and in March was inviting General Jackson to expose the 
supposed corruption in the national government and show what 
was to be reformed.’*® But it was in an exceptional situation. - 
Throughout most of the state newspapers were divided principally 
between Clay and Adams and spent most of their time attacking 
each other to the neglect of Jackson. 

The Jackson presses were not at all lenient with Clay and 
Adams, but, led by the National Republican, indulged in a cam- 
paign of such abuse and vilification that Hammond formally pro- 
tested through the Gazette against the attitude of the National 
Republican and urged that the campaign be carried on without 
indulging in personalities as there were real grounds of difference 
between the candidates.** His protest went unheeded, and as a 
result, before the campaign was over, the Gazette and the Na- 
tional Crisis, an Adams paper, were both attacking the Jackson 
men with their own weapons. The fierce atiacks of the Jackson 
presses on their opponents and the fact that Jackson was the 
leading carididate around Cincinnati had a tendency to draw the 
Adams and Clay men somewhat more closely together there than 
elsewhere. They did not cease their warfare, it is true, but they 
did center their attacks on the Jackson party. The way was thus 
made easier for their eventual union. 

No Jackson electoral ticket was presented at the time the 
ot er tickets appeared, but meetings were held in various counties 
it May and June and certain individuals recommended as electors 
it. the different congressional districts. The Jackson men con- 
‘rasted the popular character of these nominations with the man- 
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ner in which the Clay and Adams tickets were prepared.** The 
final arrangement of the electoral ticket and the formal presenta- 
tion of Jackson’s candidacy were to be done by the state conven- 
tion called by the Cincinnati Jackson committee. 


This convention was to be composed of delegates chosen by 
the people of the various counties. This was the nearest ap- 
proach to a regularly constituted delegate nominating convention 
that Ohio had yet seen. It was neither a state nor a national 
nominating convention but a kind of state presidential ratifying 
convention. It was one of the new political practices of Jack- 
sonian democracy and was on the model of the Pennsylvania 
Jackson convention at Harrisburg. 

As it actually occurred the Ohio convention proved a deep 
disappointment to the followers of Jackson. It met on July 
14 but only a few delegates were present, variously estimated 
at from eleven to thirty, with only eight or nine counties rep- 
resented.’® It framed an electoral ticket and appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare an address to the people. For some reason 
the committee delayed publication of the address until Septem- 
ber, but as it was a kind of Jackson platform it may be con- 
sidered in connection with the conventio1 

The address,”° after praising Jackson’s integrity, patriotism, 
and talents, proceeded to attack the principle of legislative nomi- 
nations as an interference with popular elections and pointed out 
as a horrible example of legislative domination the state of New 
York, expressing the fear that Ohio woul'd likewise become “the 
sport of intriguing demagogues” and “subject to the wickedness 
and distraction of an organized system of office brokerage, and 
aristocratic domination.” Both congressional and state caucuses 
were attacked. 

The system of cabinet succession to the presidency was as- 
sailed because cabinet members through their power and use of 
the patronage could create powerful parties in their favor. The 
address declared that if either Adams or Crawford were success- 
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ful the nation would be distracted with two contending parties, 
“losing sight of the interests of the people in a virulent and selfish 
contest for power.’ Hence, a man should be chosen, aloof from 
intrigues and cabals, who would call into public service “the most 
intelligent and virtuous part of the community.” 

Then it took up the question of Clay’s candidacy. This was 
greatly deplored as unfortunately producing a division among 
those who entertained the same sentiments as to a national policy, 
and Clay was urged to withdraw on the ground that there was no 
reasonable expectation that he would receive sufficient support to 
reach the House of Representatives. Another reason was that 
he was much younger than his competitors and could easily wait, 
and being from the same section as Jackson, should give way to 
that hero and devoted patriot of two wars. Furthermore, the 
time honored practice of selecting the president from the vener- 
able sages of the nation should not be departed from. Jackson 
the last of the Revolutionary patriots, without a congressional 
caucus or cabinet influence to back him. was emphatically the 
candidate of the people and should be chosen. 


Part of the address was given over to a biography of the 
candidate and a eulogy of his talents and abilities. Among other 
things it was stated that “his views of public policy, as to inter- 
nal improvements and protection to domestic manufactures, 
eminently qualified him for the chief seat in our national coun- 
cils.” This rather equivocal statement contains the only direct 
mention of the burning issues in connection with Jackson, al- 
though his friendliness to the domestic policy is implied in several 
places. 

In conclusion Jackson’s prospects were set forth, 120 elec- 
toral votes, including Ohio’s 16, being claimed for him and, 
in case of Clay’s withdrawal, Missouri and Kentucky also, giving 
him 137 votes, 6 more than a majority. If all remained in the 
race and the election went to the House, the result would be im- 
possible to foretell; “but from the general impression which pre- 
vails, that that body would elect the candidate who had received 
the greatest number of electoral vates, and not incur the respon- 
sibility and obloquy of selecting one less popular with the people, 
it is believed General Jackson would there be chosen.” Thus 
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early appears the democratic theory of Benton and the other 
Jackson men that it was the duty of the House merely to ratify 
the popular will by choosing the candidate with the highest vote. 
Calhoun was indorsed for the vice-presidency because of his ad- 
vocacy of internal improvements and protection to manufactures. 

This address of the Jackson committee shows very clearly the 
nature of the appeal that was made for Jackson’s election. It is 
not his advocacy of any particular measure nor his stand on im- 
portant issues but his personality, his services to the nation, his 
democracy, and his freedom from intrigue and corruption that 
are set forth in his behalf. Sectional feelings and great economic 
questions are subordinated to a popular appeal for the election of 
a popular man. Democracy was asserting its own importance. 

The Jackson convention was not the only one held in Ohno. 
Both the Clay men and the Adams folllowers held meetings at 
Columbus in this same month which, while not strictly delegate 
conventions in the sense that the Jackson assemblage was, were 
quite similar to it in most respects. 

On July 15 the friends of Henry Clay attending the sitting of 
the Federal Court at Columbus held a public meeting to present 
the claims of their favorite to the people.*?. Though only an in- 
formal meeting it was, nevertheless, more like a convention in 
size and number of counties represented than the Jackson party’s 
convention. There were about 300 present and the meeting was 
in charge of the three members of the central committee of cor- 
respondence. The committee reported the written pledges of the 
Clay electors to support Clay to the end. This was to offset the 
charge that they were to be delivered to Crawford. Resolutions 
were adopted by the meeting in favor of Clay for president and 
Nathan Sanford of New York for vice-president, and a general 
committee of one from each county was appointed. As the elec- 
toral ticket had been prepared the preceding winter, the principal 
business of the meeting was to issttle an address, which, unlike the 
Jackson statement, appeared at once. 

It discussed the origins of Clay’s candidacy, pointed out the 
evils which reflecting men saw, as Monroe’s retirement ap- 
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proached, in a struggle between members of the cabinet for the 
presidency and the dangers of continuing “the same influence in 
office, which virtually would be a departure from the maxim, that 
rotation in office was essential to the preservation of the re- 
public.” Thus, on the principle that no member of the cabinet 
should be chosen, attention was naturally directed to Henry Clay, 
intimately acquainted with western needs, known to the nation as 
a liberal, intelligent statesman and to the world as a fearless 
American leader, successful at Ghent and the first to raise his 
voice for South America. On these grounds, declared the ad- 
dress, the citizens of the West determined to nominate him as 
Monroe’s successor, and they support that nomination on broad 
national grounds, not sectional as has been asserted. 

Then followed a paragraph setting forth Clay’s strong ad- 
vocacy of internal improvements at national expense and the pro- 
tection of domestic industry together with an account of his work 
to secure these objects. 

Jackson’s candidacy received consideration. The presence 
of another candidate in the West supported with the same objects 
in view was deeply regretted but the opinion was expressed that 
“the diversion will be much less extensive and mischievous than 
is by some supposed.” 

It is frankly admitted in the address that Clay’s only hope 
of election was through the House of Representatives but the 
blame for this was placed upon the presence of another candi- 
date from the West. It was denied that Clay’s withdrawal 
would result in an election by the electors or would mate- 
rially change the situation, except possibly to place a member 
of the cabinet in the presidential chair, “an event, which it 
was the first object of the friends of Mr. Clay to prevent; 
not in reference to the men, but to the principle.” 

Then followed a list of the states in which Clay had 
strong hopes and a forecast of how Ohio would vote. Nathan 
Sanford of New York, chancellor of that state and a former 
United States senator, was put forward as Clay’s running mate 
on the ground that he was devoted to the same great national 
interests. 

In their opposition to cabinet succession to the presidency 
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both the Clay and Jackson addresses express similar sentiments 
though the sentiments of the former are more restrained. As 
to the need for a united West they are agreed; but as to 
which candidate shall withdraw they disagree. But the Clay 
address makes a very different kind of appeal to the voters. 
Clay’s election is urged because of what he has accomplished 
as a statesman and what he is advocating. The economic and 
sectional issues appear prominently in the address. It is more 
concerned with the issues, the Jackson address with Jackson. 

Soon after this meeting was held Clay himself arrived in 
Columbus to attend the sitting of the Federal Court. His pres- 
ence doubtless accounts in part for the large number of Clay 
men in Columbus at this time. He was much pleased with the 
general situation and wrote to J. S. Johnston that the evidence 
derivable from popular meetings all over the state placed be- 
yond all doubt the final result.? 

The third meeting of this month was the Adams gather- 
ing, held on the same evening as the Clay meeting by the friends 
of Adams attendant on the Federal Court.”* It was called on 
short notice and only a small number was present. But an 
address was issued, nevertheless, calling upon the followers of 
Adams to work harder and setting forth his claims to the presi- 
dency. It began by charging the opposition, especially the Clay 
partisans, with striving to create distrust in the Adams ranks 
and causing them to lose confidence in their own strength. On 
the vital question of Adams’ attitude toward western interests, 
the address said: “Prejudices were attempted to be excited 
against Mr. Adams by representing him as being unfriendly 
to the interests of the West. The whole tenor of his conduct 
refutes the charge. We might retaliate on our opponents, that 
under a pretense of advocating the rights of the West they are 
advocating the interests of the slaveholding section of the 
nation. But this is not our wish; we wish to create no sec- 
tional feelings. We believe that Mr. Adams, if elected presi- 
dent, will be in fact a president of all the states, that he will 
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not become subservient to the views of any party of men or 
the local interests, of any part of the public.” 

Then followed a forecast of the possibilities of Adams in 
Ohio to show his followers that there was plenty of incentive 
to action. Especially was encouragement derived from the 
belief that Adams had the best chance in the electoral college 
and that Ohio’s vote would prevent a House election. Return- 
ing to the question of western interests, the address declared 
Adams a consistent supporter of internal improvements and 
favorable to a protective tariff, and concluded with a statement 
of his high qualification for the presidency. 

As a whole the address gives the impression that the Adams 
men were on the defensive and at a certain disadvantage. The 
considerable space given to the issues of tariff and internal im- 
provements shows the difficulties the Adams men were having 
over these questions while their desire to see the slavery issue not 
entirely overlooked is evident. It illustrated the strength and 
the weakness of the Adams movement in Ohio. 

With these meetings at Columbus and the addresses issued 
by them the campaign entered on its final stages. It now be- 
came a desperate scramble for votes and there was little in the 
public or private life of a candidate that was overlooked. To 
understand the importance of the questions raised and their in- 
fluence upon the final result, a somewhat detailed consideration 
of the campaigns carried on by the partisans of each candidate 
is necessary. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CAMPAIGN FOR CLAY. 


The Clay campaign was vitally connected with the interests 
of the West. Clay’s record, so far as these were concerned, could 
not be attacked and his followers made much of his strong stand 
on these questions. If the campaign was to be fought out on the 
issue of the friendliness of the candidates towards the tariff and 
internal improvements, then Clay was Ohio’s logical candidate. 

Had there been any doubts as to his attitude on these ques- 
tions previously, there were certainly no grounds for any after 
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the session of Congress of 1823-4 ended. The General Survey 
Bill, in which the advocates of internal improvements felt such an 
interest, received his hearty support, while the tariff of 1824 was 
strongly advocated by him. His speeches' were reprinted with 
favorable comment in newspapers all over Ohio. Even the Cin- 
cinnati Advertiser, strongly for Jackson, praised Clay’s defense 
of the tariff? and refused to attack him during the whole cam- 
paign though it urged his withdrawal in Jackson’s favor. The 
Scioto Gazette probably expressed the general opinion of Ohio 
on the tariff of 1824 when it declared it not quite equal to the 
wishes of the friends of domestic industry but a favorable be- 
ginning.® 

Clay thus came through the session of Congress in a position 
to make a strong bid for a united western support. His vigorous 
fight for both the protective system and internal improvements 
strengthened him generally throughout the West and probably had 
much to do with his success in Ohio. But the very fact that he 
was such a strong supporter of western interests gave his can- 
didacy such a sectional charactes that he proved very unacceptable 
to the other parts of the country. His lack of support outside his 
own section was a disappointment to him.* But his attitude dur- 
ing the whole campaign was probably expressed in his letter to 
Brooke in February, 1823, when he said, “Connect yourself with 
the West, and are you not, whether the election is won or lost, on 
the vantage ground ?’”® 


Clay had other things in his favor. He had been a firm and 
consistent member of his party. His advocacy of South Ameri- 
can independence had endeared him to the West as the fearless 
champion of human rights. His followers declared he had been 
the particular guardian of western interests at the negotiation of 
the treaty of Ghent.® In short, Clay’s previous career had in it 
much for western Americans to admire and little for them to 
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criticise. But his attitude on the Missouri question was a weak- 
ness in Ohio, Very early in the campaign he was charged with 
opposing the restriction of slavery in Missouri and bringing about 
the second Missouri compromise in order to add another slave 
state to the Union.’ His opposition to the views of the Ohio 
congressional delegation on that question was pointed out and 
urged as a reason why Ohio should not support him.* Because 
Adams was a northerner and would profit most from the slavery 
issue the Adams men relied largely on Ohio’s dislike of slavery 
to injure Clay’s chances. This was their best weapon and they 
made the most of it. It was kept before the people, even in the 
last stages of the campaign, in the effort to injure Clay, but was 
generally displaced in public interest by other questions. A lead- 
ing Adams paper, urging Ohio not to support the advocate of 
slavery, exclaimed despairingly: “The ignis fatuus ‘western in- 
terest’, is like to absorb every sound moral and political considera- 
tion.’”® 

It is probable that the slavery issue did keep many sincere 
friends of internal improvements, especially those of New Eng- 
land birth, from supporting Clay. But there were many others, 
like Charles Hammond and James Wilson, the Steubenville 
editor, who were willing, though opponents of slavery, to see it 
slip into the background and more pressing problems take its 
place. Clay’s friends were not without a defense against charges 
of friendliness to slavery. It was stated that he had worked to 
secure emancipation in the Kentucky convention of 1798; that he 
was a supporter of the American Colonization Society; that he 
never appeared at the bar against slaves suing for their freedom 
but had acted on behalf of many ; that his attitude on the Missouri 
question was due to his constitutional views and that he had 
privately urged a member of the Missouri convention to work 
for gradual emancipation.’° At any rate it was quite evident that 
he was not an ardent pro-slavery advocate or even from the 
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South. He was a western man and this overshadowed his sup- 
posed southern sympathies. 


But there was an incident in Clay’s career which threatened 
to injure his chances in Ohio as much as his slavery attitude. 
This was his connection with the United States Bank. The bank 
had been very unpopular in the state for its actions during and 
following the panic of 1819. The attempt to tax the bank, one 
result of this dislike of that institution, had brought on a bitter 
contest in which the state had not succeeded. Clay was one of 
the principal attorneys for the great corporation and thus caused 
himself much criticism. The contest was ended by 1824, how- 
ever, and though the bank was by no means popular in the state, 
the question was regarded generally as a dead issue, — so dead, 
in fact, that the chief counsellor for the state in the bank con- 
troversy, Charles Hammond, became Clay’s campaign manager 
while other opponents of the bank were his supporters. But 
there was a smouldering resentment which occasionally showed 
itself during the campaign in certain newspapers unfriendly to 
Clay." 

The connection of Clay with the bank did not injure him 
greatly except in the southwestern section of the state where 
local interests were involved. The activities of the branch at 
Cincinnati in 1821 and 1822, when the business depression was 
at its worst, had aroused much bitterness. The branch had 
suddenly called in its loans and then discontinued business 
causing much distress. Debtors were shown no leniency and 
as a result the bank acquired a considerable amount of valuable 
real estate.12 Clay, as legal advisor for the institution, was 
held partly to blame for this. While this was not put forward 
as strongly as some other charges, it appeared often enough to 
show that there was sufficient deep-seated resentment against 
Clay in Cincinnati to prevent his cause from making much 
headway. An article signed “Cassius”, appearing in the National 
Republican, charged that Clay, though opposed to the first 
United States Bank, had favored chartering the second and had 
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allied himself with it in order to have its wealth and power back 
of him in his efforts to reach the presidency, and that he was 
using his power as counsellor for the bank to secure the support 
of those indebted to it.** Other articles intending to discredit 
him through his connection with the bank appeared in the closing 
weeks of the campaign.** But the most significant of all is the 
admission in the Clay organ of Cincinnati, the Liberty Hall and 
Cincinnati Gazette, that much prejudice has heretofore existed 
against Mr. Clay among the citizens of this place on the sup- 
position that he advised the commencement of the suits against 
the debtors of the branch bank.” The editorial admitted that 
it still prevailed to some extent but expressed the belief that it 
was wearing away as it was without foundation. It evidently 
persisted, however, for the vote in Cincinnati showed Clay least 
popular of all the candidates. Charges and misstatements of 
facts can be combatted openly but prejudices such as this one 
persist in spite of all denials. The bank issue, fortunately for 
Clay, was largely confined to Cincinnati and vicinity. 

Though his opponents centered their attack on Clay as a 
public man, his private life was not neglected. The Jackson 
men, though indulging in personalities against their opponents, 
did not attack Clay’s private character because their own can- 
didate was not invulnerable in this respect. But the Adams 
partisans, proud of their candidate’s character, hardly used the 
proper restraint in attacking Clay. He was charged with being 
a gambler and a duellist and utterly disqualified for the: presi- 
dency as to moral character..*° Crawford and Jackson -were 
not entirely neglected on this point either. “When men of im- 
moral character and dissolute principles ascend to the helm of 
government,” said one writer, “she will soon become the scoff 
and derision yf the world.”!7 Charges against Clay’s private 
life, however, were of little importance compared to other ques- 
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tions raised against him. But it was neither his public career 
nor his private life that furnished the most successful issue 
against him but a certain political charge that appeared during 
the campaign, was widely circulated, and immediately disap- 
peared at its close. This was the supposed Clay-Crawford 
coalition. 

The friendliness of Clay and Crawford was quite apparent 
early in the campaign, and caused Adams and Calhoun to draw 
more closely together. There was a feeling that the first two 
would be eventually found on the same side.** The hopeless- 
ness of Crawford’s cause in the West led his supporters there 
to join the Clay party. They were quite welcome, but it led the 
way to the charge that this union was a part of a general plan 
whereby the Clay and Crawford forces were to unite and, in 
case of either’s cause becoming hopeless, the other was to receive 
the combined support of the two. Since Crawford had little 
strength in the West and Clay in the East and South, it was 
supposed that this alliance would work well. But as Crawford’s 
chances were much brighter throughout the nation as a whole, 
this supposed agreement would give Clay’s western support to 
Crawford in the end. The opponents of Clay in Ohio seized 
upon this charge as the best weapon to use against his popularity. 
If Ohioans could be made to believe that support of Clay meant 
eventually support of Crawford, “the intriguer and corrup- 
tionist” and opponent of Western interests, then Clay’s cause 
would be irretrievably ruined. 

As an actual fact this coalition never had any existence ex- 
cept in the newspapers of the opponents of Clay. It had been 
suggested by the Crawford men at different times during the 
campaign as it would have been greatly to their advantage to 
secure western support, if not in the electoral college, at least 
in the House of Representatives where the election seemed cer- 
tain to go. But Clay rejected all their overtures. He was 
unwilling to see his own chances lessened, and besides saw the 
impossibility of getting the West to support Crawford. He wrote 
to Brooke that Crawford’s friends were trying to exclude him 
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(Clay) from the House of Representatives in the hope that the 
western support would go to their candidate. He declared this 
plan utterly impossible because the northwestern states would 
certainly go for Adams in case of his own exclusion from the 
House election.*® Nevertheless the Crawford party held on to 
some hope of a coalition, for Hammond, late in the campaign, 
was urged from Washington to form a union of the Clay and 
Crawford forces. Clay apparently to receive the vice-presidency. 
He declined to act as agent in this affair, for which refusal he 
was commended by Clay, who declared his purpose to refrain 
from any arrangement or compromise.”” That is as far as the 
idea of a coalition got. But some knowledge of these overtures 
and the statements of certain Crawford papers outside of Ohio 
and some Clay papers in the state furnished sufficient basis to 
the opponents of Clay to raise a coalition charge and keep it from 
losing force. 

It appeared quite early in the campaign*! and apparently 
was causing some trouble for the Columbus Gazette found it 
necessary in January, 1824, to make a formal denial that Clay 


intended to go over to Crawford in expectation of becoming 
Secretary of State.** The appearance of the Clay electoral ticket 
in March brought forth the charge in definite form. The Na- 
tional Republican, most persistent in raising this issue, declared 
that the electoral ticket looked like a Crawford ticket, that Clay 
might withdraw, and that Ohio must be on guard lest the state 
be sold to Crawford.** 


This at once drew an answer from Charles Hammond, who 
stated that the electoral ticket was a Clay ticket through and 
through and that so far as their second choice was known a 
large majority of the proposed electors preferred Adams. He 
admitted a personal preference for Crawford.** The Cincin- 
nati Gazette at the same time issued a denial of Clay’s reported 
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withdrawal.*® The Scioto Gazette pointed out the absurdity of 
the electors having a second choice since they were pledged to 
Clay and could cast only one ballot.** But the National Repub- 
lican kept up the coalition charge, pointing to the union of Clay 
and Crawford men against the electoral bill in New York,’ and 
the statements of certain Clay papers in Ohio friendly to Craw- 
ford.** The Muskingum Messenger and the Mad River Courant 
appeared unnecessarily friendly toward the “Treasury candi- 
date.” A letter from Chillicothe to the Richmond (Va.) En- 
quirer, declaring that Crawford had many influential friends in 
Ohio but could not get the state’s vote until the election reached 
the House, was produced as additional proof.*® The Adams 
partisans circulated the coalition charge quite as industriously 
as the Jackson leaders and warned the people that voting for 
Clay meant voting for Crawford.*° 


Coupled with the coalition charge were frequent reports of 
Clay’s withdrawal. These two things were by no means con- 
sistent with each other, for the coalition charge was based prin- 
cipally on the belief that Clay would remain in the race to hold 


the West for Crawford, if not in the electoral college, at least 
in the House. His withdrawal before election could hardly mean 
that a Crawford ticket would carry the state. But the Adams 
and Jackson followers desired to see Clay withdrawn in their in- 
terest if possible; if not, that he should be so discredited by the 
coalition charge that he would lose Ohio. Hence, both reports 
were put forth, regardless of their lack of consistency. 

A Washington dispatch to the Columbus Gazette declared 
authoritatively that Clay would remain in the fight to the end as 
his withdrawal would only result in the division of his followers 
and would produce no effect on the final result, whereas, “if, con- 
trary to all probability, Mr. Clay should not be returned to the 
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House, his friends having done their duty, will be able, by con- 
centration, to control the event.’’** The Chillicothe Supporter 
and Scioto Gazette declared that Clay’s withdrawal would give 
Ohio to Adams.** As has been seen, at the Columbus Clay meet- 
ing of July, signed pledges of the Clay electors to vote for Clay 
alone were produced to put a stop to both coalition and with- 
drawal reports.** But it did not end here. 


The National Republican charged that the patronage of the 
Treasury Department was being bestowed on the friends of Clay 
in Ohio and pointed to the appointments of two Clay editors to 
positions as public land agents.** It kept up the charges of a 
Clay-Crawford alliance to the end of the campaign with increas- 
ing bitterness. The Adams party likewise continued it.*® 


The Scioto Gazette denied the truth of it again and again, 
and finally declared that, if Clay’s friends preferred Crawford, 
the friends of the other candidates had no right to complain as 
their bitterness towards Clay had labored to produce this very 
result. It charged Adams and Jackson with being in alliance in 
Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi and the Carolinas. “And is it 
not now in contemplation to make another transfer of all this 
interest, so soon as the great question at issue shall come before 
the House of Representatives? If so, is it becoming in the parti- 
sans of Adams and Jackson to prate about “coalitions” Pas 
In view of what actually happened in the House election, this 
statement appears in a very curious light indeed. 

The closing days of the campaign were marked by rumors 
of Clay’s withdrawal which gave his followers much concern. 
Handbills and pamphlets were distributed, principally by Jack- 
son partisans, declaring that Clay had withdrawn and that his 
friends in Kentucky had gone over to Jackson.*7 The Clay men 
at Cincinnati prepared for such rumors by organizing a “Clay 
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Committee of Vigilance” to counteract any false reports and keep 
the Clay followers on guard. A double-column warning was pub- 
lished in the Gazette urging the voters to pay no attention to these 
withdrawal rumors.** 

The fact that Clay would receive little support in the East 
and the growing doubt that he would have sufficient electoral 
votes to reach the House were severe handicaps for his followers, 
as he well knew.*® That they succeeded in Ohio must be attri- 
buted largely to the strength of the party of western interests 
which was able to overcome the worst objections raised against 
their candidate. The support of the Crawford men in Ohio 
probably did Clay’s cause as much harm as good, for their activi- 
ties furnished the basis for the strongest objection which the op- 
ponents of Clay could make use of. In this way alone could any 
doubt be raised that a Clay victory in Ohio meant a sacrifice of 
western interests. Clay was distinctively the candidate of the 
tariff and internal improvement men of the West, while Craw- 
ford was just as distinctively not. Had the coalition been effected 
it would probably have cost Clay the vote of Ohio and perhaps 
the whole West. As it was, the supposed existence of such an 
alliance proved a serious factor, and only the direct open manner 
in which Hammond, General Harrison and other Clay leaders 
met the charge saved the day. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CAMPAIGN FOR JACKSON. 


The nature of the Jackson campaign has already been given 
some consideration. As has been stated, the campaign was based 
largely on the personality and popularity of the “old hero”. It 
was the man of the people against the aristocratic party on the 
one hand and the intriguers and corruptionists on the other. Such 
a campaign seemed irrational and without basis to the Clay and 
Adams leaders, who were inclined to regard the Jackson move- 
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ment as a temporary outburst which would soon pass away. 
Each hoped to gain by it. Jackson was regarded as a good sol- 
dier but out of question for the presidency.’ 


The attitude of Jackson toward western interests deserves 
notice. His supporters all asserted his friendliness to the tariff 
and internal improvements and declared that, being the stronger 
candidate, he should have a united West back of him. People 
generally seemed to have taken it for granted that, because he 
was a westerner, he was naturally a tariff man and friendly to 
internal improvements. At least there was not much inclination 
to raise the charge of unfriendliness to western interests against 
him. Jackson men could point to his vote in the Senate for the 
tariff of 1824 and his letter to Dr. Coleman as evidences of his 
favorable attitude towards the tariff. The Coleman letter aroused 
enthusiasm among the Jackson followers? and doubtless aided his 
cause with the friends of the tariff, moderate though its expres- 
sions were. 

The Cincinnati Gazette accused Jackson of voting without 
principle on the tariff bill because he had voted to strike out 
duties on cotton bagging to please the South, so it was charged, 
and for the bill as a whole including the duty on iron to please 
Pennsylvania.* It had already expressed its suspicions of him 
because his strongholds were in the South, which was opposed 
to the tariff.* The Gazette later argued that the next president 
must be a friend of internal improvements and domestic manu- 
factures, and that the domestic system had a thousand friends 
more decided and efficient than General Jackson.® But this was 
not directly charging Jackson with hostility to western interests 
and so did not carry far. 


The partisans of Jackson were constantly urging Clay to 
withdraw so that their candidate could have a united western 
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support since both stood for the same interests. But the Na- 
tional Republican seemed to believe that this could only be 
accomplished by bitterly attacking the Clay men as intriguers 
and corruptionists and referring to them as “the caucus junto” 
in order to discredit the Clay movement. The Cincinnati Adver- 
tiser took a most unusual .attitude, quite the reverse of the 
other Jackson paper. It supported Jackson but expressed great 
admiration for Clay as a friend of western interests and desired 
him to withdraw, even suggesting that he be made Secretary 
of State if Jackson were elected.® Its attitude was that the 
West should unite on its strongest candidate as against the can- 
didates unfriendly to the West. The editor, Moses Dawson, 
proceeded on the theory that Jackson and Clay had everything 
in common in opposition to Adams.” But plausible as it sounds, 
this was not actually the case. Clay was represented more 
especially the economic demands of the West, Jackson, western 
democracy; and these were by no means identical, as the next 
few years were to show. 

Hammond answered the Advertiser in a letter which shows 
that he was under no delusions as to a Jackson-Clay alliance. 
He expressed his belief that Clay’s withdrawal would give Ohio, 
as well as New York, New Jersey and Indiana, to Adams. De- 
claring the opposition of the great body of Clay followers to 
Jackson, he said, “It is their sincere and honest conviction that 
he does not possess the political intelligence and judicial in- 
formation indispensable in a president of the States.” He 
warned the Jackson men not to attribute the failure to elect a 
western president to Clay: “Those who support him are not 
liege subjects, whom he can transfer to General Jackson.” He 
declared that if Clay reached the House, there might be a west- 
ern president. “I believe that no man pretends that General 
Jackson can be chosen by the House.’’® 

The Scioto Gazette in the last days of the campaign de- 
clared that there was not “the most remote probability” of 
Jackson’s election by the House and expressed the belief that 
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his interests would be transferred to Adams. An Adams paper 
had also expressed the same views.’® Both Clay and Adams 
parties seemed to have regarded the possibility of Jackson’s 
election by the House as a political absurdity. Their leaders 
distrusted him to such an extent that any other candidate would 
have been preferred to him. John C. Wright, an Adams con- 
gressman from Ohio, wrote to Ephraim Cutler, expressing his 
alarm at having “a military chieftain, who has frequently been 
known to be too violent to be restrained by law, to rule over 
us.”41_ This was the typical attitude of many Adams and Clay 
men. 


But Hammond went far beyond this. While he showed a 
commendable moderation and restraint in his public writings, 
his private views of Jackson exhibit a most astonishing bitter- 
ness. “How is it”, he wrote to Clay, “that no one speaks freely 
of this man? Instead of being a frank, open, fearless, honest 
man, is he not the victim of strong passions and prejudices, 
violent when irresponsible, cautious when differently situated, 
ambitious, vain and hasty, a fit instrument for others to work 
upon, subject to be governed by flatterers, and still inclined to 
hate every man of talents who has the firmness to look through 
him and speak of him as he deserves? I think he is strongly 
endowed with those traits of character, and that if classed as a 
mere animal, he would be a kind of monkey tiger. I do not 
know but that it would be well for such a monster to be placed 
in the Presidential chair for the next term. King Snake suc- 
ceeding King Log, and the citizen frogs made to scamper. I 
am almost sure that if I had been this winter at Washington 
I should have contrived to quarrel with him. I dislike him 
for cause, I hate him peremptorily, and I could wish that his 
supporters for the presidency, one and all were snugly by them- 
selves in some island of Barrataria, and he be their king, pro- 
vided, that they constituted the entire population. They would 
make a glorious terrestrial pandemonium, and as fast as they 
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cut each other’s throats the world would be rid of very trouble- 
some politicians, and in general, right worthless citizens.”!* 


The bitter sarcasm of the Clay leader shows that he would 
hardly have supported Jackson under any circumstances, and 
there are indications that this feeling was rather general among 
the leading Clay men. Considering these things the eventual 
union of the Clay and Adams parties was not such an unrea- 
sonable and unexpected event as the Jackson presses later pro- 
claimed it to be. 

The attacks on the Jackson movement in Ohio did not show 
much force until late in the campaign when Jackson’s chances 
appeared bright. They were confined principally to attempts to 
show Jackson’s personal unfitness for the presidency and do 
not require much consideration here. His past life was ex- 
plored, and it was charged that he was a duellist, had killed 
Charles Dickinson and fought Benton; had imprisoned Judge 
Hall without authority; had resigned as senator and as a judge 
because he was not qualified; had opposed universal suffrage in 
Tennessee and was an aristocrat; had engaged in controversies 
with the governors of Georgia and Louisiana and with the Sec- 
retary of War; had violated the laws of war and shown unusual 
violence in the Seminole war; had indulged in the sports of 
the turf and the cockpit; in short, possessed “an energy beyond 
the law” and a number of personal failings very undesirable in 
a chief executive.** A number of pamphlets were circulated 
against Jackson, the most important one being sent from Ten- 
nessee to Ohio under the signature of a long-time enemy, Jesse 
Benton, and enumerating in detail the violent acts of Jackson’s 
earier life.'* 

Little restraint toward their opponents was shown by the 
followers of any of the candidates, especially at Cincinnati, but 
an abusive campaign of personalities almost from the beginning. 
Yet when their opponents used the same tactics, Elijah Hay- 
ward, editor of the National Republican, who was also chair- 
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man of the Ohio Jackson committee, complained of their 
unfairness and attempted to show that Jackson had been badly 
abused and maltreated.* His lack of consistency was quickly 
taken advantage of by the Clay partisans and he was silenced.** 

Jackson’s strength had greatly increased in Ohio during the 
progress of the campaign until it became generally apparent that 
he would run ahead of Adams and possibly defeat Clay. It 
now becomes necessary to consider the course of the Adams 
campaign and the decline of his chances. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAMPAIGN FOR ADAMS. 


John Quincy Adams was probably the most severely attacked 
and certainly the least understood in the state of all three can- 
didates. , His cause was more vitally affected by the important 
issues at stake than either of his competitors. This makes a 
consideration of the Adams movement of unusual interest. 


The partisans of Adams carried on the campaign with two 
important arguments for their candidate, namely, the necessity 
of electing a man from the free states and the high qualifications 
of the New England candidate. The slavery issue has already 
been discussed and needs little further consideration here. It 
drew to Adams the New Englanders and many from the Middle 
States who believed opposition to slavery the vital issue. One 
element in the Adams following was the Society of Friends, then 
the principal opponents of slavery, who were represented on the 
electoral ticket.1 But, as has been seen, the Adams movement 
by no means included the whole number of the opponents of 
slavery but rather those who put opposition to slavery above all 
other considerations. To the extent to which the Adams men 
could make the slavery question the leading issue depended their 
chances of success in Ohio. They realized that this was their 
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strength and made the most of it.?, But circumstances were un- 
favorable and other issues proved more important. 

The Adams partisans were very proud of the talents, learn- 
ing, experienced statesmanship, and high moral character of their 
candidate. In the emphasis they placed on this last qualification 
can be seen the New England influence in the Adams camp. The 
high qualifications of Adams were recognized, even by his op- 
ponents, who would have found it difficult to attack him on these 
grounds, but such qualities, though everywhere admitted, were 
not of the sort to arouse popular enthusiasm. And there were 
certain points where prejudices could be developed against him. 

The opponents of Adams attacked him very bitterly on per- 
sonal grounds. He was called a Federalist and an aristocrat, a 
friend of England, the son of his father, a disbeliever in Chris- 
tianity, and even a slave-holder.* Every prejudice was appealed 
to in order to injure his chances, and every conceivable act of 
his life that could be used was twisted into something to his-dis- 
credit. For example, the fact that he was a Unitarian furnished 
grounds for some severe attacks on his religious views in a 
variety of forms* and led the Miami Republican, an Adams paper, 
to urge that these persons who questioned his religious beliefs 
should hold a convention, not to decide what these beliefs really 
were but to determine what they should be called so that there 
might not be so many inconsistencies.® 

Federalism was another charge used quite extensively, for 
Federalists had never been popular in the West. Adams was 
attacked both for belonging to that party and for deserting it to 
become a Republican.* This was intended to injure him with 
both parties. The acts of the administration of John Adams, the 
Cunningham correspondence, the Pickering controversy, some 
early writings and speeches, were all used to show the Federal- 
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ism and the political inconsistencies of the New England candi- 
date. The National Republican declared the contest was be- 
tween the “second Washington”, referring to Jackson, and the 
“second Adams”’.’ 


The Adams men answered the charge of Federalism by 
pointing out that Pickering, Otis, and other old Federalists were 
supporting Crawford* while in Ohio Charles Hammond, Judge 
Burnett, Henry Bacon, Elisha Whittlesey, General Beecher and 
other former Federalists were supporting Clay and that not a 
leading Federalist was for Adams.® So far as any conclusions 
may be drawn from the returns Adams probably received the 
bulk of the former Federalist vote in Ohio, though this was of 
slight importance. The reason was that he was a New Englander 
and received the votes of former New Englanders, which in- 
cluded most of the Federalists. His supposed Federalism prob- 
ably had little to do with the result. 


Closely connected with this charge was the attempt to arouse 
feeling against Adams by calling him an aristocrat and a mon- 
archist. The acts of his father were recalled to show what might 
be expected of the son. It was charged that he was the aristo- 
cratic candidate’® and that he possessed monarchical principles,™ 
the “Royal Candidate” of the “hereditary house,”’* “that bigoted 
aristocrat, whose principal merits consist in a talent for sly 
cunning, which distinguishes the titled vassals of European gov- 
ernments.”?* Such a system of attack could not help but appeal 
strongly to the prejudices of many western democrats, for in the 
West a charge of aristocracy ranked not far below high treason 
in seriousness. Adams did nothing to lessen these prejudices; 
on the contrary, his very aloofness from politics and his refusal 
to make a public play for support seemed to substantiate the 
charges against him. 
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Rufus King’s opinion of Adams may well be given here. He 
said of him: “The opinion of his integrity and of his superior- 
ity as a learned statesman, is not disputed by anyone; but with 
these qualifications, which are of great worth, a° disinclination 
toward him, grounded on the imputed infirmities which belonged 
to his father, and added to the want of those properties which 
produce and maintain personal attachments, prevails to an ex- 
tent that it will be found difficult to overcome.”** 

The Adams movement lacked the popular appeal of the 
Jackson party. Hence, to carry the West, it was all the more 
necessary for the Adams men to make a strong appeal to the 
vital western interests in order to win the friends of tariff and 
internal improvements. Such an appeal, in connection with the 
prevailing dislike of slavery, might have succeeded. But this is 
where the Adams movement failed utterly. The most remark- 
able feature of the whole Ohio campaign is found in this failure, 
for it proved to be the one insurmountable weakness of the 
Adams candidacy — his supposed unfriendliness to western in- 
terests. 

The Russell affair, previously mentioned, had had this ob- 
ject in view but had failed. The question of the domestic 
policy was then brought forward to embarrass Adams. It had 
made Crawford an impossible candidate in the West and was 
to prove a stumbling block for the northern candidate. Be- 
cause he was a New Englander, Adams was regarded with some 
suspicion in the West as New England had been considered 
unfriendly to western interests. It was necessary for him to 
prove that he was not narrowly sectional and that the West 
would not be made to suffer for the benefit of commercial New 
England. This he was unable or unwilling to prove. Some 
explanation of his attitude is necessary. 

The views of John Quincy Adams towards the protective 
system and internal improvements were not those of the Vir- 
ginia presidents. He was not troubled by constitutional scruples 
and was favorable to a national system of roads and canals. 
While not as strong a tariff man as Clay was, he was satisfied 
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with the tariff of 1824 and believed opposing interests could 
be conciliated by mutual concession.1* There was nothing in 
his attitude on these questions which could be regarded as 
unfriendly to the West, but rather the reverse was true Rufus 
King, who was well acquainted with the views of all the can- 
didates, classified Adams with Clay and Calhoun as a friend 
of roads and canals and protection to manufactures. This 
seemed to be the general impression at Washington, yet quite 
early in the campaign the question began to be raised in the 
West whether Adams was not unfriendly to western interests. 
A clear direct statement from him would have greatly aided his 
cause but none came. Clay and Jackson by their votes and 
speeches in Congress could show where they stood. Adams in 
the office of Secretary of State had not this opportunity and 
refused to make one. 

It was his firm belief that the presidency should not be the 
object of political intrigue but should come to the best man as 
the unbiased choice of the people would show." So he utterly 
refused to play politics and thus handicapped his own cause. 


It was quite in line with this policy that he should refuse to 
make public appeals to the voters or permit his views on im- 
portant questions to be publicly known, as that would be play- 
ing politics. Thus there came from him no open irrefutable 
statement of his views on tariff and internal improvements, 
despite the efforts of his friends to obtain one. 


But there was another reason. The campaign was being 
fought along sectional lines, and to secure the support of one 
part of the country by a strong expression of opinion on an 
important issue meant to lose the support of. another section. 
An unequivocal indorsement of protective tariff by Adams would 
have caused him some embarrassment in New England and per- 
haps aroused opposition where he was strongest. He had strong 
hopes of securing southern votes, as there was a considerable 
Adams following in several southern states. To declare strongly 
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for tariff and internal improvements would destroy utterly his 
chances in these states, as the example of Clay had shown. On 
the other hand it might not win him the West, as he could 
hardly hope to make himself as acceptable there as Clay. Thus 
policy as well as principle dictated that he should avoid any 
strong expressions of opinion. 


Looking back over the situation in the light of what hap- 
pened later it seems likely that Adams made a mistake. His 
southern support did not materialize and his hopes in the West 
were destroyed, so he gained nothing by his silence. On the other 
hand, a stronger stand on the domestic issues would not likely 
have hurt him much in New England as local pride and dis- 
like of southern candidates were very strong. At the same time 
he might possibly have carried some western states; but what 
is of equal importance is that he would probably have run sec- 
ond in the important Clay states and thus secured a stronger 
claim to the vote of these states in the House. The circum- 
stances under which they did go for him were such as gave 
rise to the “bargain and corruption” charge and furnished the 
basis for the rise of a strong Jacksonian party in these western 
states. 

The Ohio Adams leaders were quite aware of the danger 
confronting his candidacy in the state and did their best to 
offset it by evidence showing that his views were entirely 
friendly to western interests. Ephraim Cutler wrote to a friend 
in the District of Columbia for some expression of the views 
of Adams. The latter answered that he could state positively 
that Adams had very recently expressed himself clearly in favor 
of the constitutional power of the government to carry on works 
of internal improvement and was quite favorable to the idea; 
that he was generally in favor of protecting manufactures in 
all cases where it could be done without too much affecting 
other interests.1* But this was information at second hand. 

On May 8 Postmaster-General McLean asked Adams for 
leave to send a letter the latter had written him favorable to 
internal improvements to his brother in Ohio, who was on the 
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Adams electoral ticket and on whose behalf McLean had secured 
this expression of Adam’s opinion. The Secretary of State de- 
clared he had no objection to this but wished him not to permit 
the letter io get in the newspapers “as that would look too 
much like advertising my opinions”. McLean said he would 
take care of that.*° Thus the very purpose of the letter was 
defeated. 

The Delaware Patron tried to explain the attitude of Adams 
from the letter of a correspondent at Washington saying that 
Adams could not openly avow his views because he was habit- 
ually opposed to electioneering but that he was really the father 
of internal improvements as he had offered the first resolution 
in the Senate in 1807 calling for a report from the Secretary of 
the Treasury on roads and canals. Gallatin’s report was a re- 
sult of this.2° This statement had been made before and an- 
swered by the Scioto Gazette, which published an extract from 
the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer to show that Worthington of 
Ohio was the author of the resolution in the Senate which had 
really called for Gallatin’s report; that the report, when sub- 
mitted, had been ordered printed in large numbers by a com- 
mittee of which Adams was chairman simply to postpone action ; 
that Adams in 1807 had voted against a bill concerning removal 
of obstructions to navigation on the Ohio; that he had voted 
against the Cumberland road amendment in 1804.74. This evi- 
dence was neither very recent nor very strong but it served its 
purpose in raising doubts as to the real views of Adams. 

The Gazette followed this up by pointing out that three- 
fourths of the representatives from New England and New York 
voted against the General Survey Bill, most important to the 
cause of internal improvements, and that the most active friends 
of Adams were in this number.”? It continued to emphasize the 
necessity of the West supporting no man whose sentiments on 
these questions could in any way be considered doubtful. “The 
friends of Mr. Adams appear to be very sensible, that if the 
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Presidential election turns on this point —as most assuredly it 
will — his prospects of support, in any one of the states west of 
New York, are not very flattering.”* 

The passage of the tariff bill brought further trouble. The 
vote of the Massachusetts delegation against it was taken as evi- 
dence of Adams's opposition to it.* The Richmond ( Va.) Con- 
stitutional Whig, a Virginia Adams paper, took this very attitude 
and assured the people of Virginia that Adams was opposed to 
the “ruinous policy” of the tariff and that the interests of 
Massachusetts and Virginia in regard to the tariff, and roads and 
canals, were one.** At once the Clay and Jackson presses in 
Ohio seized upon this as authoritative evidence that all they had 
been saying about Adams was true.*® Furthermore, the New 
York American, an anti-tariff newspaper of New York City, de- 
clared for Adams.** This seemed to be further proof. Thus the 
activities of Adams partisans in other states were a continual 
source of embarrassment to his followers in Ohio. This illus- 
trates clearly the sectional aspect of the campaign, which made 
it so difficult for any candidate to take a definite stand. 

The friends of Adams published many extracts from his 
speeches and writings to show his friendliness toward western 
interests but usually these were rather general in their terms and 
not of very recent date.** Letters were printed from persons 
who were acquainted with Adams, purporting to give his opin- 
ions,”® but the indirect nature of this evidence only made it all 
the more apparent that he was making no clear public statements 
of his views. 





* Chillicothe Supporter and Scioto Gazette, Mar. 25. 

* Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, Apr. 27; National Republi- 
can, June 18. 

* Richmond Constitutional Whig, in Columbus Gazette, June 3. 

* Cincinnati Advertiser, May 22; Scioto Gazette, June 24, July 1; 
Nat. Rep., June 18. 

* Cincinnati Gazette, in Scioto Gazette, June 24. 

*For example, Miami Republican, in Delaware Patron, June 3; 
National Crises, in Delaware Patron, July 23; Hamilton Intelligencer, 
July 6, Letter by a Subscriber. 

” Torch Light in Delaware Patron, Aug. 12; National Crisis, in 
Chillicothe Times, June 23. 
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Still the evidence was strong that Adams had been favorable 
to internal improvements and even the tariff, and ordinarily 
would have been considered sufficient. But in the heat of a 
presidential campaign only the most direct, unequivocal, public 
expression of sentiments could be accepted as proof, and this 
was what was lacking. The burden of proof, unlike the case of 
Jackson, rested with the Adams party and the doubts were not 
cleared away. The Adams meeting at Columbus in July devoted 
a large part of its address to an attempted refutation of the 
charges of their candidate’s unfriendliness to the domestic policy, 
but the source of information, in which they had “implicit con- 
fidence”, remained unrevealed.* 

The campaign went to its conclusion with doubts still being 
expressed as to the real sentiments of the New England candi- 
date and the burden proved a heavy one for his followers to 
bear. The Scioto Gazette, in one of its last issues before the 
election, reiterated the charges that it had been among the first 
to make. “It has been proved beyond the possibility of a doubt”, 
declared its editor, “that he (Adams) always has been, and now 
is, decidedly hostile to internal improvements and the protection 
of national industry.”* The final appeal of that ardent Clay 
supporter deserves to be given here. “The western states, op- 
pressed almost beyond sufferance by the changes which have re- 
cently taken place in the political world, and by a system of policy 
which renders unavailing the fertility of their soil, and the in- 
dustry of their citizens, must inevitably sink to the lowest depth 
of human wretchedness, should the election terminate in the 
choice of a president unacquainted with their wants, or indif- 
ferent to their complaints.’’*? 

In that statement lies to a considerable degree the reason 
why John Quincy Adams did not carry Ohio. He had not met 
the vital issues in a way that would win for him the confidence 
of the West. It is one of the paradoxes of political history that 
the candidate least affected by sectional prejudices or constitu- 
tional scruples toward these vital interests should be badly de- 





* Delaware Patron, July 22. 
* Chillicothe Supporter and Scioto Gazette, Oct. 21. 


*Tbid., Oct. 21. 
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feated in the state where they were most popular largely because 
he was believed to be unfriendly or indifferent toward them. 
His failure to carry Ohio was very costly to him.. The sixteen 
electoral votes of the state added to his total would have given 
him 100 electoral votes, one more than the total for Andrew 
Jackson. Thus Adams, and not Jackson would have come be- 
fore the House as the leading candidate, and Clay, in throwing 
his influence to Adams, would have been ratifying the popular 
will. The “bargain and corruption” cry, if raised at all, would 
have lost much of its force and the future have been changed 
for all concerned. This is, of course, mere speculation but it 
shows the interesting possibilities that lay in Ohio’s electoral vote 
in 1824. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ELECTION BY THE PEOPLE. 


Election day came with numerous pamphlets and final ap- 
peals to the voters being circulated. Despite the heat of the 
campaign and the bitterness of its last stages the vote cast was 
disappointing. At the election for governor, held early in Octo- 
ber, the total vote was 76,634,1 the largest vote ever cast in the 
state, although the campaign of Allen Trimble against Governor 
Morrow had received little attention in the newspapers, being 
almost entirely obscured by the presidential contest. But the 
total vote at the presidential election was only 50,024,” two- 
thirds that of the gubernatorial election. 

The Clay men attributed this to the overconfidence of their 
friends in the interior counties who did not attend the polls in 
large numbers.* The Cincinnati Advertiser blamed the defeat 
of Jackson on the apathy of the people in the northern and north- 
eastern counties.* A better explanation is that it was generally 
expected all over the country that no candidate would receive a 
majority of the electoral vote and that the election would cer- 





*Ohio Election Statistics, 1914, p. 8. 

* Thid., p. 3. 

* Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, Nov. 16. 
* Cincinnati Advertiser, Nov. 17. 
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tainly go to the House of Representatives. Hence the choice of 
the electors was not of so much importance. 

Though the Ohio vote was not so large as was expected it 
was far larger than that cast at any previous presidential con- 
test, the largest vote prior to 1824 having been 10,721 in 1812.5 
Ohioans had not been in the habit of voting at presidential elec- 
tions as they had at elections for governors, when large votes 
were usually polled; so that, after all, the vote in 1824 was a de- 
cided advance. The absence of a real contest in earlier elections 
explains the light votes prior to 1824. In 1828 the total was 
130,993,° an astonishing increase. 

Early returns from the populous southwestern counties 
seemed to indicate that Jackson was successful, but as the returns 
from the interior and northern counties came in Clay’s vote grew 
until the final returns read: Clay, 19,255; Jackson, 18,489; 
Adams, 12,280. 

A brief consideration of the returns shows some interesting 
results. Jackson carried the southwestern counties from Darke 
on the Indiana border to Adams county on the Ohio River, ex- 
cepting only Preble. This group included Darke, Montgomery, 
Warren, Butler, Hamilton, Clermont, Brown, and Adams. Of 
these, Hamilton and Butler were the largest counties in popula- 
tion in the state. In each of these counties, except Montgomery 
and Warren, Jackson had an actual majority over both his op- 
ponents. 

Pike, which touches Adams county, and perhaps should be 
included in this group, was carried by Jackson as was one in- 
terior county, Perry. In the eastern part of the state, he was 
successful in the adjoining counties of Columbiana, Jefferson, 
and Harrison, and two near this group, Wayne and Coshocton. 
The fact that Clay was able to carry Stark and Tuscarawas kept 
Jackson from having a solid block of counties just south of the 
Western Reserve. 

To the surprise of his followers Adams did not carry all the 





* Ohio Election Statistics, 1914, p. 2 
‘Ohio Election Statistics, 1914, p. 2. 
"Ohio Election Statistics, 1914, p. 3; Columbus Gazette, Nov. 11, 
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Western Reserve, losing the four middle counties, Lorain, Cuya- 
hoga, Medina, and Portage, to Clay. In the geographical center 
of the state the New England candidate carried the three ad- 
joining counties of Union, Marion, and Delaware. In the south- 
east on the Ohio River, the three Adams counties were Wash- 
ington, Meigs, and Athens. Greene, adjoining the Jackson group 
in the southwest, was the only other county in which Adams was 
successful, 

Clay had all the others, including most of the interior and 
northwest, portions of the eastern and southern parts of the 
state, and the four Reserve counties and Preble, mentioned be- 
fore. 

With two or three exceptions the counties carried by each 
candidate were in groups. In the southwest Jackson’s victory 
was probably due to the prejudices against Clay there, as has 
been explained, and the strong Jackson organization at Cincin- 
nati, which sent out newspapers and pamphlets, and organized 
committees all over the Miami country. In the eastern part of 
the state the counties settled largely by Pennsylvanians went for 
Jackson, as Pennsylvania was overwhelmingly for him and this 
influence reached across the border. The number of Germans, 
or Pennsylvania Dutch, was large in several of the eastern coun- 
ties,* and to these the Jackson committee had made a special, and 
rather alarming, appeal.® 

The portions of the state carried by Adams were in nearly 
every case those settled originally by New Englanders and con- 
taining an influential New England element, as in the Western 
Reserve, the Delaware group, and the three southeastern coun- 
ties, where the first permanent settlers in the state had located. 
But the Adams men were disappointed at the result in the Re- 
serve where Clay had run very well, probably because of the 
great popularity of internal improvements there. The Erie canal, 
nearly completed, would give the Lake counties a waterway to 
New York City while the proposed Ohio canal system would 
connect them with the interior of the state. Cleveland would 
then become a city of real importance. 





* Faust, German Element, I, 422. 
“Letter of Atwater, Delaware Patron, Nov. 25. 
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Clay’s vote requires little explanation. It was natural for 
Ohio to support the candidate who best represented her interests, 
and his plurality would probably have been larger had his 
chances in the whole country seemed brighter. As it was, with 
a real doubt existing as to whether he would have sufficient votes 
to reach the House of Representatives, he had carried the largest 
state west of the Alleghanies despite the appeals of those oppos- 
ing him for Ohio not to throw away her votes on a hopeless can- 
didate. It shows the hold the domestic policy had upon the peo- 
ple of the state. Most of the Scioto Valley, the interior coun- 
ties, with few exceptions, and the thinly settled northwest gave 
Clay large pluralities. These parts of the state felt especially 
the necessity for roads and canals to give them outlets to the 
markets and to make their lands profitable. Although Clay had 
less than two-fifths of the total vote, he had carried more than 
half the counties of the state. The distinctly rural counties, ex- 
cept where peopled by New Englanders, had gone largely for 
him. 

It is a significant fact that about four-fifths of the counties 
were so decided in their preference that they gave the candidate 
of their choice a majority over both his competitors, not a mere 
plurality. In most localities there was a decided predominance 
in favor of some one candidate. The strength of parties had 
not become generally distributed throughout the state. 

The result of the election caused satisfaction but not jubila- 
tion among the Clay partisans for their plurality had been very 
narrow. The Jackson presses immediately set up the cry of 
coalition. It was charged that a portion of the Adams “Swiss 
Corps”, as the National Republican called them, had joined with 
the friends of Clay to defeat Jackson when they saw that the 
cause of Adams was hopeless.?° Clay’s large vote in the Western 
Reserve was pointed gut as proof of this. Such an idea had 
not even been hinted at by the Jackson papers before the elec- 
tion, for the Clay and Adams parties had been showing any- 
thing but a friendly spirit toward each other. 





*Cincinnati National Republican, Nov. 19; Cincinnati Advertiser, 
Nov. 17. 
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This charge was at once denied by the Cincinnati Gazette 
and the absurdity of such a coalition in the lake counties and 
nowhere else was pointed out.’* But the National Republican 
reiterated its belief in it, though no proof was given, and blamed 
the “Caucus Junto” for dividing the West and laying the founda- 
tions of another Burr intrigue in the House of Representatives, 
“without promoting the restless ambition of their chief.’”** The 
Advertiser hoped that the Clay electors would vote for Jackson 
and thus undo the damage,’* but such an idea was never con- 
sidered. 

With the meeting of the electoral colleges interest turned 
to the approaching House election. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE HOUSE ELECTION. 


It was not definitely known until after the electoral colleges 


had met that Clay would not be among the first three, so his 
friends generally avoided expressing any opinion as to the House 
Election. But Clay had virtually decided already to support 
Adams. He had written to Hammond late in October that 
Crawford’s caucus nomination, the state of his health, and the 
principles he feared his administration would adopt were strong 
objections to his (Clay’s) supporting him.t The Clay-Crawford 
coalition charge had disappeared with the election and a new 
Adams-Clay coalition seemed to be forming. 

That the Jackson party was well aware of this is shown by 
the attitude of the Cincinnati National Republican. It began to 
express great fears of intrigue as did the Advertiser as well.’ 
On December 28 the former made a bitter attack on the “Ohio 
Caucus Junto.” “We understand,” it said, “that some of the 
leaders of this aristocracy, since the fall of their idol, have 
directed all their mighty forces to rendezvous at Washington 





* Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, Nov. 19. 
* National Republican, Nov. 23. 

* Cincinnati. Advertiser, Nov. 17, Nov. 24. 
*Smith’s Charles Hammond, 37. 

? Cincinnati Advertiser, Dec. 4. 
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City, where they are destined to follow in the train of John Q. 
Adams, and serve as whippers-in to his party. It is really amus- 
ing to observe with what facility some of the chief men of the 
Clay party in Ohio, men who have pretended to be the cham- 
pions of a liberal and enlightened policy for the protection of 
Domestic Manufactures, can veer about, as interest or ambition 
may dictate, and become the humble supporters of a man notori- 
ously opposed to ‘domestic measures.’ Is the public sentiment 
of Ohio to be not only disregarded, but outraged? The vote 
of this state, in Congress, cannot be given to Mr. Adams with- 
out a wanton and flagrant violation of trust.’ 

This was the warning of the Jackson party but it went 
unheeded. The National Republican now began to assume that 
Jackson’s election was certain and spoke of the bright prospects 
before the people in his approaching administration.* It declared 
the reported Adams-Clay coalition was to be expected from the 
course some of Clay’s partisans had been taking in Ohio but 
that Clay would not succeed in dividing the West.5 This con- 
fident tone was doubtless assumed for effect, for it had no basis 
in fact. 

Meantime Clay had written his letter to Blair declaring his 
intention of voting for Adams and expressing his fear that 
pernicious results might come from the election of a military 
candidate. “What has great weight with me is the decided 
preference which a majority of the delegation from Ohio has 
for him (Adams) over General Jackson.’’* 

Although most of the Ohio representatives had probably 
made up their minds already, as Clay’s letter and the threaten- 
ing attitude of the Jackson papers indicate, a meeting was held 
to determine finally their action and to make public their inten- 
tions.’ Soon afterwards it was publicly announced by the Ohio 
and Kentucky delegations that they would support Adams.® 





* National Republican, Dec. 28. 

*Ibid., Jan. 14, 1825. 

‘Tbid., Jan. 18, Feb. 15, 1825. 

*Clay to Blair, Jan. 8, 1825, Works of Clay, IV, 107. 

®* Adams, Memoirs, VI, 478. 

* Adams, Memoirs, VI, 473; Address of Clay to The Public, 1825; 
Append., p. 31, Letters of McArthur and others. 
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Amid great excitement the House election was held and 
Ohio gave her vote to Adams. The delegation voted, ten for 
Adams, two for Crawford, two for Jackson.® Bartley, Beecher, 
McArthur, McLean, Sloane, Vance, Vinton, Whittlesey, Wright 
and Patterson voted for Adams; Wilson and Ross for Craw- 


ford; and Gazlay and Campbell, from the southwestern part 
of the state, for Jackson. The vote of the representatives was 


thus decisively for Adams. 

The news of the election was quietly received in Ohio. The 
Adams party was well pleased with the result,’° the Clay men 
apparently satisfied," and the Jackson partisans indignant. The 
National Republican published the news under the heading, “The 
long agony is over — the Bourbons are restored.”** In its suc- 


ceeding issues it bitterly attacked the Ohio congressmen for 
misrepresenting their constituents and the interests of the West."* 
The Hamilton Intelligencer warned the people to remember those 
representatives who had been faithful to their trust and those 
who had trampled upon the wishes of the people.’ 


It now remains to consider whether the result was really 
satisfactory to the state or whether it was a violation of the 
expressed public will, as the Jackson partisans declared. They 
made much of the fact that Jackson, according to the popular 
vote, was the second choice of the state, and should have re- 
ceived its vote, with Clay excluded from the House. But this 
is a doubtful claim, for there is no way of finding out with 
entire certainty which candidate was the second choice of the 
19,000 voters who had supported Clay as their first choice. If 
their leaders rightly represented their wishes, and there is nothing 
to indicate otherwise, then Adams was their choice and the Ohio 
delegation in Congress was correctly interpreting public senti- 
ment, for the combined. Adams-Clay vote in the state was a 
large majority of the whole. The best evidence that Ohio was 
satisfied is found in the congressional election of 1826, when 
twelve of the fourteen representatives elected were administra- 





* National Intelligencer, Feb. 11. 

* Delaware Patron, Feb. 24. 

* Columbus Gazette, Feb. 24; Scioto Gazette, Feb. 20. 
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tion supporters.° Of the ten who voted for Adams in the 
House election, eight were candidates at this election and all 
were re-elected. This does not indicate any repudiation by the 
people. 

The charge that the members of the Ohio delegation voting 
for Adams were tools of Clay and were sacrificing western in- 
terests to his ambition is without basis. Their preference for 
Adams is not at all surprising when the general distrust of 
Jackson felt by the Clay leaders in Ohio is considered. As has 
-been shown before, they had always regarded Jackson as an 
impossible choice. Hammond, in a letter already referred to,?® 
Written the preceding September, had stated the opposition of 
the great body of Clay men to Jackson because of his lack of 
fitness for the office and warned the Jackson men that the Clay 
supporters were not liege subjects to be transferred at will to 
Jackson or any one else, as Clay saw fit. The explanations of 
some of the Ohio representatives who voted for Adams in the 
House may be given here as serving to corroborate what has 
already been sufficiently dealt with, the incongruity of a Jack- 
son-Clay alliance, and to make clear the basis of the Adams- 
Clay union. 

Duncan McArthur, afterwards governor, declared that 
Ohio’s interests were being jeopardized by the course Jackson 
and his friends were pursuing towards internal improvements 
and the tariff. “On the other hand, it was evident, that, for the 
support of those measures, our only reliance was upon. the 
friends of Mr. Adams, the identity of interest between Northern 
and Western States, and the liberality of the Eastern members 
of Congress.”17 This statement contains the reason why the 
Clay to the Public, Appendix, 30-61. 

Adams-Clay alliance was a natural logical union. Members of 
Congress were in a position to know the real views of the can- 
didates towards the tariff and internal improvements, and, with 
the heat of the campaign past, the Ohio members were far more 
inclined to trust Adams than Jackson with his large southern 
support. McArthur further declared that an even more serious 





* Niles’ Register, 155-6. 
* Cincinnati Advertiser, Sept. 11, Letter signed “L.” 
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consideration was the qualifications of the candidates. “So far 
as I was acquainted with the sentiments of Mr. Clay’s friends, 
I do not believe that they could have been prevailed upon to 
have supported the election of General Jackson upon any con- 
ditions whatever .” This statement is quite in line with 
the views of Hammond expressed long before. 


Mordecai Bartley, also a future governor of Ohio, stated 
that it was well known that Clay’s friends from Ohio would 
not in any event have supported Jackson because Adams was 
their second choice and was believed to be the second choice of 
a majority of the people of the state. Bartley declared he would 
not have voted for Jackson in any event as he was far inferior 
to all other candidates in abilities and was no real friend to 
tariff and internal improvements. 

Samuel F. Vinton, another member of the delegation, said 
that his constituents knew many months before the election that 
Adams was his second choice. Elisha Whittlesey, who for many 
years represented the Western Reserve in Congress, declared that 
there was never any doubt about whom Clay and his friends 
would support. Other members of the delegation expressed 
similar views. 

Considering the general attitude of the Clay men during the 
campaign and after, there is little inconsistency to be found. 
They had never at any time given the Jackson party grounds 
for believing that they would support Jackson. They had at- 
tacked Adams because there was doubt about his friendliness 
to tariff and internal improvements. They had not attacked 
Jackson especially on these questions because they believed him 
utterly unfitted for the presidency regardless of what his views 
on these questions were. In the House election they had chosen 
the former because they believed him better qualified and be- 
cause they believed western interests would be made secure by 
him rather than by Jackson with his large southern support. 

It was an economic alliance of the North and West. There 
was no sacrifice of western interests, as the Jackson partisans 
charged, by the election of Adams. Rather the reverse was 
true, if the policy of the new president toward internal improve- 
ments be considered. The House election saw the union advo- 
cated at the beginning of the campaign by the Adams and 
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Clinton followers finally achieved, but in a way no one had 
then foreseen and under conditions which made its permanence 
very doubtful. The economic alliance of North and West, based 
on their harmony of interests, proved too strong for the South 
to break, but the political union, resting on this, succumbed 
before the rising tide of Jacksonian democracy. 
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EXPLORATIONS OF THE WESTENHAVER MOUND. 





BY WILLIAM C. MILLS, 





The Westenhaver Mound is located in Wayne township, 
Pickaway county, Ohio, on the west bank of the Scioto river. 
The land on which the mound is situated is owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Roth, and lies about six miles southwest of Cir- 
cleville and three miles north of the village of Yellow Bud. 

The site of the earthwork is a level plateau, comprising the 
first bottom of the Scioto river, which at this point is elevated 
almost fifty feet above low-water mark of that stream. The 
river, which is distant only a few hundred feet from the site of 
the mound, encroaches so closely upon the terrace forming the 
first level above its bed, that barely enough room existed for 
the construction of the Ohio canal, the natural waterway being 
separated from the artificial one only by a narrow towpath. 

The land comprising this first bottom is typical of this rich 
section of the Scioto valley, being principally a clayey loam, from 
two feet to ten feet deep, overlying deposits of gravel. 


HISTORICAL DATA CONCERNING THE MOUND. 


The Westenhaver Mound takes its name from a former 
owner of the farm, who more than a quarter of a century ago 
made a partial examination of it. At that time, the idea pre- 
vailed generally that burials within mounds were to be found at 
the center on the base line. Consequently workmen sunk a shaft 
with the idea of exposing that portion of the base, and in this 
instance their expectations were justified, as perhaps the most 
interesting burial in the structure was uncovered. 

This burial, the principal one of the mound, occupied a 
specially constructed grave, and was remarkable for the great 
amount of woven fabric accompanying it. Fortunately, parts of 
the skeleton remained in the grave, which we were able to ex- 
amine with some satisfaction. The interment is more fully de- 
scribed under the head of burials contained in the mound.: : ee: 

(227) 
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The results of Mr. Westenhaver’s examination were pub- 
lished in a local newspaper, but in the absence of the published 
account or of any person having exact knowledge in the matter, 
it is not known definitely what, besides the cloth, was removed 
from the grave. It is believed however, that ornaments or im- 
plements must have accompanied so important a burial, and this 
belief is strengthened by the finding of a copper bracelet in the 
earth near the top of the mound which evidently had been thrown 
out of the shaft at the time of Mr. Westenhaver’s examination. 
This bracelet is typical of the culture, round in cross-section, and 
about two and three-fourths inches across. Although copper is 
to be expected in mounds of this culture, the bracelet is the only 
specimen of the metal found. 

The fabric found with this burial perhaps comprised the 
largest and best preserved exhibit of cloth ever taken from an 
Ohio mound. The entire lot later was secured from Mr. Westen- 
haver by a collector residing in Dayton, and upon his death was 
sold, partly to Dayton collectors and partly at auction by a Bos- 


ton firm. Through the generosity of Mr. McMurray, of Day- 
ton, a fine specimen of the cloth is now in the Museum of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


THE MOUND, EXTERNALLY. 


At the time of the present examination of the Westenhaver 
Mound, the site was a cultivated field, and although farmed for 
many years, the mound itself had never been plowed nor cleared 
of trees, owing to its abrupt contour. On the west and south 
sides, it was covered with trees and grass, while on the east and 
north, a tangle of trees, vines and undergrowth completely 
covered the surface. The trees covering the structure were 
seventeen in number, consisting of white oak, red oak, black wal- 
nut, and hickory, and ranged from a few inches to one of two 
feet in diameter. Their removal necessitated considerable labor, 
and the roots, penetrating every portion of the mound, were a 
source of hindrance throughout its examination. 
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SURVEY OF THE MOUND. 


On June 18, 1915, preliminary to the examination of the 
earthwork, Mr. C. A. Campbell began a survey for a topographi- 
cal map, shown as Fig. 1. The maximum height of the mound, 
as shown by this survey, is 16 feet, while its base, which 1s 
elliptical in outline, is 110 feet along its north and south axis, 90 
feet along the east and west axis, and its perimeter approximately 
320 feet. The solid content of the structure was found to be 
about 1900 cubic yards. 

After completing the field work necessary for compiling the 
topographic map, Mr. Campbell established secondary traverse 
points on and adjacent to the mound, and from these by the aid 
of the instrument located the burials as they were uncovered. 
The map, prepared from his notes, is shown as Fig. 2, and illus- 
trates a cross-section of the mound. 


THE WORK OF EXCAVATION. 


The actual examination of the mound was begun June 21, 
1915 and required the greater part of three weeks, and the labor 
of ten men to complete it. Excavation was begun at the south- 
east side at the base line, a cut being extended fifty feet to the 
south and then an equal distance to the north. 

It was found that the mound was constructed mainly from 
the surface soil immediately surrounding the site, as shown by 
the topographical map. Within the body of the mound were oc- 
casional pockets of gravel, while near the base piles of clay and 
gravel indicated a sub-base burial. 

' The examination of the mound was greatly retarded by 
frequent rains which filled the cuts, necessitating much time and 
labor to place them in condition to proceed with the work. 
Again, the mound from top to base was literally honeycombed 
with burrows of the groundhog. These burrows carried surface 
water into the interior of the mound, resulting in damage and 
deterioration to burials, and as the season was extremely. rainy, 
many places within the structure were in such condition that 
critical examination was very difficult. 
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Fic. 1. Map of the Westenhaver Mound. 
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Fic. 2. Cross-section of the Westenhaver Mound. 
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FEATURES OF INTEREST. 


A number of interesting features characterized the examina- 
tion of the Westenhaver Mound, several of them never before 
having been noted in the Ohio mounds. Chief of these features 
were the pathological flattening and mineralizing, accompanied 
by partial mummification of the bones and flesh of two burials; 
the very bold and distinct marks of the digging stick in the 
tough clay walls of the principal sub-base grave; and the use of 
logs and brush to supplement earth, in building up the body of 
the mound. 

This latter condition was observed principally at the south 
side of the mound, where the imprints of trees varying in dia- 
meter from five inches to two feet showed that the site at that 
point had not even been cleared in preparation for the erection 
of the mound. Other mounds examined have shown the use of 
logs and brush in leveling the site and in filling in low places in 
preparation thereof, later being covered with earth to produce 
a uniform base, but in this instance, the south side of the site was 
naturally highest, and the logs had been used in lieu of earth in 
the construction of the work. 

A total of fifteen burials were located in the mound. Three 
of these were on the base line, four below the base, and eight 
were scattered promiscuously through the body of the mound. 
The original burial probably was one found near the center of 
the mound, in a dug grave four feet below the base line. Prac- 
tically all the artifacts found accompanied this burial. The only 
burial placed directly on the base line having a well prepared 
grave, was that uncovered by Mr. Westenhaver near the center 
of the structure. The burials scattered throughout the mound 
showed many interesting examples of reburial, individual bones 
often being missing, and those present occupying positions for- 
eign to the skeleton as a whole. Aside from these secondary 
burials, the usual position of the skeletons was at full length, 
upon the back. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BURIALS. 


The first burials found were near the north side of the 
mound, and are shown in Fig. 3. In an unusually large grave, 
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seven feet six inches long, five feet wide, and extending four 
feet below the base line, had been buried three bodies, two adult 
males, and a child, from seven to ten years old. 

The adults had been placed in the grave at full length, 
arms extended close to the body, while the child lay in a flexed 
position, on the right side. The heads of all three were toward 
the east. No implements or ornaments were with the bodies, 
but within the grave above them were found four well-wrought 
flint arrowpoints, which apparently, together with their shafts, 
had been placed there intentionally at the time of burial. 

Burial No. 4, the remains of an adolescent, was found on 
the east side of the mound, about-ten feet below the top. The 
skeleton had been disarranged by groundhogs, parts of it being 
found some distance away within their burrows. The skull 
however, was fairly preserved, and was removed intact. 

Burial No. 5, corresponds to the one exhumed by* Mr. 
Westenhaver previously referred to. This burial was the most 
interesting of the entire mound, owing to the great amount of 
woven fabric accompanying it, and to the fact that it occupied 
a well prepared sepulchre made of logs. Sufficient of the burial 
remained undisturbed to afford a fairly definite idea of its 
original condition. The north end of the grave had not been 
destroyed, and the bones of the feet and a quantity of the 
charred cloth accompanying the body were undisturbed. The 
cloth is shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

Also a number of ornaments made of bone and teeth were 
left in the grave. The most interesting of these was an orna- 
ment made of the end of the lower jaw of the black bear which 
includes the incisors and the canines of a young animal as shown 
by the hollow canines. Also a number of cut incisors of the 
beaver which had the appearance of forming a part of a necklace. 
The specimens are shown in Fig. 6. 

It developed in examination that Mr. Westenhaver’s shaft 
had pierced the grave at the south end, or at the head, and 
that the shaft had been enlarged at the bottom to permit of 
the removal of the skeleton and its accompanying objects. The 
deduction therefore is that the burial was similar to many others 
characteristic of the early Hopewell culture; that it had been 
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placed fully extended in the grave, with the head to the south; 
that the body had been wrapped in cloth, and that a covering 
of grass and twigs had then been placed upon the body and 
this inflammable material then burned. 


This fire ceremony, frequently observed, accounts for the 
charring and consequent preserving of the fabric placed with 
bodies in the Hopewell culture. 

While positive and conclusive evi- 
dence of the performance of such a 
ceremony in this instance may be lack- 
ing, the scant remains within the 
grave make it very probable that the 
same conditions found at both the 
Harness Mound* and the Seip 
Mound* prevailed here also. Remains 
of the charred cloth, twigs and 
branches showed that a fire had been 
kindled, and covered with earth while 
still burning. No evidence of the 
charring of the logs comprising the 
sepulchre was to be seen. Taken all 
together, the evidence points to the 
first ceremony of kindling the sacred 
fire over the dead, as the initial step in 
constructing the mound, or in its con- 
Fic. 6. End of the lower Secration, and then of covering this 

jaw of bear cut into fire while burning, with earth. 


me ornament ; bn 8 Burial No. 6, owing to the flattened 

caver incisors trom the condition of the bones and the par- 

great central grave ex- : y 

amined by Mr. Westen- tially mumified flesh attached to them, 

haver. is of particular interest. This burial 
was placed just east of the center 


of the mound, and about nine feet below its top. The head 




















*The Harness Mound is located eight miles south of Chillicothe, 
along the Scioto river. See “Certain Mound and Village Sites in Ohio,” 
vol. 1, pt. 4. 

*The Seip Mound is located three miles east of Bainbridge on Paint 
creek. See, “Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio,” vol. 2, pt. 1. 
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lay to the south about six inches higher than the remainder of 
the skeleton. With the exception of the skull and feet, all bones 
of the body were peculiarly and strikingly flattened, with in- 
durated muscular tissue attached to them, giving a general im- 
pression of having been subjected to great pressure. The bones 
of the lower leg were stained with a small amount of red ochre, 
the only burial showing this condition. 

Indications of the ceremony of the sacred fire were unmis- 
takable in this instance, and the idea presents itself that the 
flattening of the bones may be the result of this proceeding, in 
part at least. It might be possible that at a certain stage of 
the ceremony, when heat had placed the skeletal parts in a 
favorable condition, that the heaping over them of the heavy 
earth covering would inaugurate such a change or flattening, 
the process being furthered by the weight of the incumbent 
earth and subsequent trampling above the burial. Again, the 
idea of a primary scaffold burial, presents itself as possibly 
explaining the preservation of the muscular tissue. Provided 
the season of the year and the atmospheric conditions were 
favorable, the muscular substance would become dry and hard, 
and thus be preserved; or the submitting of the body to the 
action of smoke while on the scaffold, as an intentional means 
of preserving the flesh, may not be unworthy of consideration. 
In either event, of course, secondary disposition of the body in 
the mound followed. 

However, feeling the desirability of expert opinion in the 
matter, portions of the skeleton, together with parts of that 
from burial No. 7, found nearby and exhibiting a similar condi- 
tion, were submitted for expert anatomical examination and 
report to Dr. T. Wingate Todd, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Medical School, Cleveland. The rarity of such condi- 
tions in skeletal remains in the Ohio mounds and the evident 
interest attaching thereto, seem to warrant full consideration 
of the subject. Dr. Todd’s exhaustive report follows: 


“The bones sent for examination prove to belong to two 
different skeletons, both of which have suffered considerable 
post-mortem deformation and are almost entirely mineralized. 
Of skeleton A there are a portion of the dorsal vertebral column, 
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Fic. 7. At work in the Mound. 
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the right clavicle and humerus, the upper seven right ribs, the 
right fibula, the left femur, patella, tibia and fibula. Of skeleton 
B there are only the right tibia and fibula. The tibia and fibula 
of skeleton A are still encrusted with a considerable amount of 
earth and crystalline material, which is present on the other 
limb bones in much less amount and indeed is absent from the 
bones of skeleton B. Portions of the scalene muscles remain 
attached to the first rib and remnants of the intercostals can be 
seen between the others. Vegetable fibres are still to be found 
embedded in the bones or incrustation together with ochre and 
wood ashes. All of these will be discussed in the appropriate 
place. 

“In the consideration of such bones many questions pre- 
sent themselves. Were the bones crushed through external in- 
fluence alone, or did some pathological condition of the skeletons 
themselves form the main or even an accessory factor in the 
deformation? May they be part of the skeletons of pregnant 
women which have undergone pathological softening during life? 
Are they merely the bones of senile or stout individuals which 
would resist less than usual the pressure of the soil above them? 
In what way has it come about that actual muscle has been 
preserved? Have there been attempts at post-mortem preserva- 
tion? Of what nature are the vegetable fibres and how did 
thy come to be there? Are the ochreous and other stains on 
the bones evidence of mutilation before burial? Do the ashes 
signify cremation? 

“Let us consider first the bones themselves and their de- 
formation. Fig. 8 is a photograph of the bones of skeleton A. 
All except the vertebral column and the fragment showing 
clavicle and first rib are placed naturally with their distal ex- 
tremities below. The portion of vertebral column however, is 
inverted, the narrower end being the uppermost, and the clavicle 
is so placed that its lateral extremity points upward and toward 
the right. 

“The fragment of vertebral column consists of eight 
vertebrae from the dorsal series together with adjacent parts 
of several ribs. On careful examination of the reverse aspect: 
portions of the spines can be seen embedded among charred 
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Fic. 8. Fragments of skeleton A., ventral surfaces. All the bones were 
more or less encrusted with earth and with charred muscular 
tissue. The fragments comprising vertebral column and clavicle 
are not in the natural position. All the others are. The de- 


formation of the bones is clearly seen. 
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remnants of muscular tissue. The vertebrae are so crushed that 
on an average the ventral and dorsal surfaces are separated by 
only 6 mm. The dorsal aspect of the fragment is slightly con- 
cave and exhibits impressions indicating that the column has 
been flattened out upon some resistant material of irregular sur- 
face part of the superficial layer of which now adheres to the 
bones. There is no spondylitis. The bones can be identified with 
fair accuracy for the lowest has rib lying in contact with it, and 
in spite of the compression it can easily be recognized that the 
uppermost vertebral body is the smallest. It is unlikely then 
that this is. higher than the fourth dorsal. Estimating on this 
basis, there are the 4th, to the 11th, dorsal vertebrae inclusive 
together with the heads of the 7th, 8th, 9th and roth ribs on 
the left side and the gth, roth and rth ribs on the right. If the 
higher vertebra be estimated as the fifth, we should have to 
allow that the lowest right rib is the twelfth and careful ex- . 
amination of the costal remnants forces me to reject this sugges- ‘ 
tion. All the bodies are cemented together into one piece and 
it is not always easy to identify the area corresponding to the 
intervertebral disc. The various dimensions are read at a glance 
trom Fig. 9, from which also it is seen that the heads of the left 
ribs are embedded on the ventral surface of the vertebra while 
those of the right side are hidden behind the flattened out 
column. Thus the area of at least the lower vertebrae shown 
in the photograph corresponds rather to the left ventral aspect 
of the bones. In other words the compressing force has caught 
the spinal column obliquely and since the vertebrae would 
naturally fall on one or other side as the body settled down this 
oblique compression is easily understood. It is also evident that 
the settling of the body and the turning to the right of the 
vertebral column occurred while the costo-vertebral ligaments 
were still more or less intact. 

“The fragment of right thorax like the last mentioned shows 
evidence upon its reverse face of an ash laden surface. In 
spite of the compression, enough of the curvature of the ribs 
has remained to make it certain that they are upper and not 
lower members of the series. The highest, moreover, is broader 
than the others and by comparison with its neighbor and with 
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Fic. 9. Tracings on millimeter paper of the fragments of skeleton A. These drawings were made on Martin’s Dioptro- 
graph. All the bones are oriented to approximately the normal position. 
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the first rib which is definitely known, it is at once identified 
as the second. This fragment then which is like the. rest appar- 
ently mineralized throughout* consists of the 2d, to the 7th 
ribs inclusive of the right side. The sketch of Fig. 9 shows 
perhaps more clearly than the photograph, the parts of the ribs 
preserved and their characters. 

“The intercostal muscles are wonderfully distinct. Their 
fibres can be seen clearly under the microscope and display the 
‘resinous’ appearance characteristic of muscles so preserved. 
The portion of the axillary border of the scapula united in 
this fragment needs no comment. 

At once the question presents itself: What is the nature of 
the cementing substance and under what influence have portions 
of muscular tissue been preserved? But it is simpler to consider 
this matter after the actual physical character of the bones has 
been dealt with. 

“The fragment including the calvicle and first rib of the 
right side shows also certain prominences which from their shape 
and position seem to be the ventral limbs of the transverse proc- 
esses of the 5th and 6th cervical vertebrae. It is impossible to 
confirm this however, for on the reverse surface a root has 
grown and embedded itself in the material just where one would 
expect to find vestiges of the spines. Like the two last men- 
tioned fragments this one presents a rough and somewhat con- 
clave ash-laden dorsal surface. The clavicle is turned so that 
its ventral surface lies uppermost, the inner forward convexity 
arching over the first rib, the outer backward convexity lying 
lateral to the rib (see Fig. 9) and is so crushed as to approximate 
somewhat the ventral and dorsal aspects. The extremities are 
more crushed than the shaft and the sternal end is broken. The 
first rib remains almost intact but some artificial convexity has 
been produced by the bending downward of the extremities. The 
site of the sulous subolaviae is hidden by the clavicle and most 
of the area related to the subclavian vein is missing. 

“Of the right humerus the upper extremity is missing and 
the lower is incomplete. The bone is compressed so that the 





*Apparently only for on floating fragments on distilled water, oil 
globules separated out. 
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dorsai and ventral aspects are almost in contact, but the flattening 
is greatest at the extremities. The trochlear fossa is almost ob- 
literated but the fossa oleorani and bicipital groove are still dis- 
tinctiy recognizable. Ashes and charred material encrust the 
dorsal aspect of this bone also on which can be seen many verti- 
cal fissures. 

“The left femur and patella are in fair preservation though 
much broken up. When the fragments are placed in position, 
the appearance shown in Fig. 9, is presented. Thus only the 
head, neck and condylar surfaces are missing. The two ends of 
the bone have suffered greatly from crushing which has affected 
the femur practically in the sagittal direction. The compact 
tissue of ventral and dorsal aspects have been forced almost into 
contact though the shaft has suffered less compression than the 
two extremities. The normal forward convexity of the shaft 
is obliterated. The lateral and medial aspects of the upper two- 
thirds of the shaft from immediately beneath the lesser trochanter 
have been cracked. The patella is but slightly crushed. On the 
other hand it has made a considerable depression on the already 
much crushed lower extremity of the femur in which it is firmly 
embedded. There is less charred material on the dorsal aspect 
of the femur than on any other of the bones. 

“The left tibia and fibula are still united by some brick-hard 
material round which is a good deal of earth. The former is 
almost complete, the latter bone lacks its upper and lower ex- 
tremities. Both are heavily coated with a hard soil in which 
many quartz crystals can be seen. These bones, like the rest have 
suffered compression but the lower extremities are only slightly 
affected and the middle third of the fibula seems to have been 
protected from compression by the presence of the tibia of which 
the upper extremity and upper third have suffered severely. The 
bones must have rolled outward upon the settling of the body 
because the line of action of the compressing force passes through 
the tibia not in the sagittal direction but from before, backward 
and laterally. Both bones exhibit slight post-mortem bowing 
forward, the maximum convexity occurring about the junction 
of the middle and lower thirds of the tibia and at a somewhat 
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more distal point on the fibula. Much splintering and a certain 
small amount of charred material are seen on the dorsal aspect. 

“The right fibula is cracked in its middle two-fourths. It 
is flattened only in its upper third which can be recognized as 
such in spite of the absence of both extremities, by the direction 
of the nutrient foramen and in a coronal direction, so that its 
medial and lateral surfaces are forced into contact (see Fig. 9.) 
No distortion has occurred in the length of the bone. It ex- 
hibits very little charred material. 


“Since every bone shows compression in a very definite di- 
rection it can be stated with confidence that the body was lying 
in the grave upon its back. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the dorsal aspect alone shows evidence of the adherence of ashes. 
Once this position is admitted the varying amount of compres- 
sion of the several bones is explicable. In all cases the shaft 
naturally shows less distortion than the extremities, but allowing 
for this, the greatest crushing occurred in the bones of the torso 
and arms (which would be placed by the sides.) The leg bones 
suffered less and indeed the lower ends of tibia and fibula are 
scarcely affected. Since the bones of the vertebral column have 
less compact tissue than those of the limbs it might be supposed 
that an equal weight distributed over the whole body would 
cause greater deformation of the vertebrae. That this was not 
the case in the body under consideration is shown by the fact 
that the humerus and clavicle suffered as greatly or nearly as 
greatly as the vertebral column. Earth must then have been 
heaped up more over the trunk than over the lower extrmities. 
It is now clear that the deformation was largely or entirely due 
to external factors. 

No pathological condition of any part of the skeleton need 
be invoked as a predisposing cause. Had there been a local 
pathological cause, hemiplegia for instance, the deformation 
would have been distributed otherwise. It is true that such 
distortion might be predisposed to by an Osteomalacic state, by 
senility or by excessive bodily stoutness. But the bones show 
no alteration in the relative thickness of their compact tissue 
to the size of the shaft. (Though this is scarcely measurable 
it is easily enough estimated by experience.) They do not 
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show that reduction of cancellous tissue found in the light 
fragile bones of the senile or the obese. In fact cancellous and 
compact tissue are well marked and the bones exhibit the texture 
of those of an individual in active middle age. No spondylitis, 
no lipping of articular margins are present to indicate old age 
or the wear of life, such as can be frequently found in Indian 
skeletons past the prime. 

“If then, we abandon as causes for the distortion any 
pathological condition of the body itself, we must note what 
indications are present of external factors and to this we shall 
return later.” 

It has been observed that the skeleton as far as can be 
ascertained is that of an individual in the prime of life. Its 
sex is not so easily identified. From the appearance of muscular 
ridges on the long bones, from the relative size of measured 
or estimated articular ends when compared with the shafts, from 
the character of the ribs, experience would suggest this to be 
the skeleton of a woman. But knowing the great variations 
to be found in such bones as are here preserved, and especially 
since the sex of any skeleton may easily be belied by the appear- 
ance of its long bones, one hesitates to dogmatize. For the 
purpose of confirmation or otherwise of this “biological” read- 
ing of the sex, measurements have been made wherever possible 
of the bones of skeleton A and B and are to be compared with 
the corresponding measurements made upon a typical male and 
female Indian taken recently from a mound in Kelley’s Island. 
It is to be noted that average measurements of a number of 
individuals have not been taken as standards. This perhaps 
requires a word of explanation. In individuals of both sexes 
there are not only considerable difference in mere dimensions 
of bones and variation in the actual type and this in the same 
race (Cf. Ales Hrdlicka; A study of the normal tibia. Am. 
Anthrop. 1898, vol. XX, p. 307). Therefore the average, 
whether it be of dimensions or indices and ratios, taken over 
a large number of bones reduces the study to a mathematical 
statement which may be far from representing the actual 
physical appearance of the bones investigated. For this reason 
typical adult specimens of both sexes were chosen (Figs. 12 and 
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13) and measurements made, which might be taken in them- 
selves and their ratios as approximate sex standards. In com- 
paring with these the measurements on skeleton A, it is neces- 
sary always to have before one the figures of the bones them- 
selves so that when the signs + or — occur, one may estimate 
approximately how much should be added or substracted to give 
the real measurement, for through fragmentation and compres- 
sion, the actual measurements are vitiated. At first sight this 
may and probably will seem a very unsatisfactory method, but 
it is the only one possible and if the tables are carefully com- 
pared side by side with the figures on the millimeter paper, it 
will be conceded I think, that one can come pretty close to the 
mathematical truth. In taking measurements direct, from the 
squared paper, it must be remembered that owing to torsion and 
deformation of the bones, the plane of the paper does not always 
correspond with the plane in which the calipers were held when 
the actual measurements were made. In taking all measure- 
ments the directions given in Martin’s Lehrbuch der Anthro- 
pologie, Jan., 1914, were carefully followed as a standard of 
uniformity. The number and the title are therefore sufficient 
indication of the method of obtaining each measurement since 
they refer directly to those in Martin’s Lehrbuch. In the case 
of the right fibula of skeleton B however, none of Martin’s 
measurements were suitable. The two measurements a and b 
at the end of the tabie were made with the Gleitzirkel and 
these are the only ones taken which are not described by Martin. 


3 
Measurements. 
Tibia, 
1 General length 
1b. Length of Tibia.. 
2a. Joint-face 
measurement 
3 Greatest proximal 
epighysis breadth 
6 Greatest distal 
epiphysis breadth 
7 Sagittal diameter of 
lower epiphysis.. 
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Measurements. 
Patella, 
1 Greatest height.... 
2 Greatest breadth... 
Femur. 
2 Greatest trochanter 
length 423 
6 Sagittal diameter at 
middle shaft ai : 28.5 
7 Transverse diameter 
at middle shaft.. 26.2 23.8 24.0 
8 Circumference of 
middle shaft 2. ad 81.5 gO 
21 Epicondylar breadth ‘ 82 71 71 
29 Angle between neck 
|, ee : 130° 119° 120° 
Humerus. 
4a. Greatest epicon- 
dylar breadth ... 60 53. 53.0 
5 Greatest thickness 
at middle 23. 21. 21. 
7a. Circumference at 
middle : 67 
11 Breadth of troch- 


a 


16 


lum 

14 Breadth of fossa 
oleorani 
Clavicle. 

1 Greatest length... 

4 Vertical thickness 
of middle 

5 Sagittal thickness 
of middle 
Circumference of 


Fibula 

Greatest - sagittal 
diameter of lower 
epiphysis 

Greatest coronal 
diameter of lower 
epiphysis 
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“Another small fragment of skeleton A is present which 
possibly contains the head of one radius but this is by no means 
certain and hence the piece may be dismissed without further 
consideration. Making then the reservation which must always 
be made if the whole skeleton cannot be examined, it can be said 
that skeleton A is that of an adult woman in the prime of life 
and that no local or general pathological condition is to be noted 
on the bones themselves. There is no evidence to point to the 
cause of death. 

“The right tibia and fibula, sole remnants of skeleton B in- 
dicate the body of a woman of middle age. They are badly 
crushed and fissured (see Figs. 10 and 11). The fibula is flat- 



































Fic. 10. Subcutaneous or medial aspect of the tibia of skeleton B. Be- 
neath the articular surface can be seen the projecting lateral 
malleolus of the fibula. Note the considerable amount of fissur- 
ing of this aspect of the tibia. 


tened out and firmly compressed against and now united with a 
similarly compressed tibia the dorsal and lateral surfaces of 
which have been flattened into one. The dorsal aspect is 





Fic. 11. Tracing on millimeter paper of the reverse side of the tibia and 
fibula of skeleton B. Note the great crushing and fissuring of 
the fibula now firmly embedded in the tibia. 
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actually concave through pressure upon underlying material and 
the fibula lies in contact with the lateral area. The medial (sub- 
cutaneous) surface has been flattened out very greatly and con- 
siderably fissured. The lower extremities of the two bones have 
suffered much less from compression than the shafts but show 
that the force was applied relative to the bones in a backward 
and outward direction. Actually the bones have rotated out- 
ward as the body collapsed and hence have been ‘crushed in this 
manner. 

“The next point to be considered is the past-mortem treat- 
ment of the bodies. I have already spoken of the evidence of 
charred wood encrusting the dorsal aspect of the bones. It is 
evident from the fact that the wood ashes occur only on this sur- 
face that the body was not buried in soil containing the remains 
of fires. It must either have been laid upon the hearth and 
covered over or cremated. There is. no doubt that the latter is 
what happened. 

“All the fragments, but more especially those comprising 
bones of the torso and arm, show distinctly vestiges of muscular 
tissue and indeed the intercostals and scalenes can be identified 
readily, The muscular tissue is charred in many places and still 
shows the fragmentation of the fibres produced by the great heat. 
Much muscular tissue and what must indicate the one time in- 
tervertebral discs are left, the former on the dorsal aspect of 
the vertebral column and thus the several vertebrae are firmly 
cemented together. The same is true of the ribs, Minute glob- 
ules of oil can still be obtained from this tissue. Indeed it re- 
minded me strongly of the condition seen in some of the graves 
of the pre-dynastic and early dynastic Egyptians in Nubia. In 
these shallow graves in the sand exposed to the intense heat and 
drying influence of the sun, much of the bodies has often been 
preserved without any effort upon man’s part. A somewhat 
analogous action has occurred through fire -in-the present in- 
stance. Muscular tissue from the thoracic wall from the erector 
spinal of the back and from the elbow remains in considerable 
amount and in it the fibre bundles may still readily be seen. The 
other bones show only charred remains of muscle adherent to 
the dorsal aspect. Here and there among the muscle can be 
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found small masses of carbonized material presenting the glisten- 
ing black surface and finely striated texture of charred wood 
and again fine whitish grey wood ashes, invariably however on 
the under aspect of the body as it must have lain upon the pyre. 
The bones themselves show little evidence of charring, only the 
sternal end of the clavicle displays a fractured and burned sur- 
face. Everywhere the bones are mottled both externally and 
in the cancellous tissue with black stains. This is not actual 
charring. In some instances it may be altered blood pigment 
but in the majority of places it is undoubtedly due to chemical 
action of the soil; so-called humin stains. 

“The tibia and fibula of skeleton B display these humin 
stains also and in addition on the lower quarter of the fibula 
is a distinct area where the bone has been: scorched and blackened 
though not burned. The lower part of this bone also shows 
small rust colored patches suggestive but in the absence of injury 
scarcely diagnostic of blood. 

“Upon all sides of the lower extremities of the tibia and 
fibula belonging to skeleton A are to be found minute masses of 
red ochre, which can be scraped off at once with a knife leaving 
a clean bone surface. This color is not to be found upon any 
other bones of skeleton A nor is it present upon the articular 
surface of the tibia or fibula. It is not to be seen on skeleton 
B. The idea of actual painting of the bones may be dismissed 
at once. Much clearer evidence for this than has been produced 
so far in literature must be obtained before one can concede such 
a habit of. mutilation ever to have occurred among American 
aborigines. In the present instance the charred muscle upon the 
bones indicates that they were not stripped of flesh. Again ochre 
stains occur everywhere round the lower extremity of the tibia 
even on the areas to which the ligaments of the ankle joints are 
attached, but not upon the particular surface itself. It is not, 
however, so clear, whether the skin of the individual - was 
painted with ochre before cremation or whether the color came 
from the wrappings. Many vegetable fibres occur in and among 
the bones but all of those which can be examined are more or 
less recent roots. Embedded between the bones of skeleton B, 
however, I found a number of masses of vegetable fibre which 
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under the microscope proved to be roots the ends of some of 
which were brightly colored with the same ochre. Apparently 
they were accidentally stained by gathering small masses of 
ochre which had been sprinkled over the body before or after 
cremation took place. 

We have seen then that the skeletons are those of adults, 
probably women, in the prime of life who died from some 
undiscovered cause and were incompletely cremated; that they 
were laid on their back .on the pyre, that ochre was either 
sprinkled upon the bodies or used as a pigment for the mat- 
tings in which they were wrapped and that after cremation the 
bones were not disturbed. There is no evidence of attempts 
of preservation. 

“We have still to consider the causes of the extreme de- 
formation. It is certain from the ascertained relative positions 
of the bones that they were not disturbed after the burning. 
Soil was thrown upon them and settled down among them and 
that this was done very soon is shown by the lack of ash or 
charred wood among the soil encrusting the ventral aspects of 
the bones. The soil however is not baked in any way. The 
bones were not entirely mineralized by the cremation and lay 
partially embedded in a mass of charred wood and wood ashes, 
the alkaline reaction of which with the dampness of the soil 
would react upon the bones somewhat as it does in artificial 
maceration. It would make them softer than usual and more 
respondent to external pressure. The amount of this natural 
lye would obviously be greater under the body than under the 
legs and thus the bones of trunk and arm would be the more 
affected. In addition it would be natural to heap more soil over 
the center of the body and thus the pressure exercised by weight 
of earth would be greatest here. But the weight of soil may 
not have been and probably was not the greatest factor in bring- 
ing about the deformation of the bones. I do not yet know 
the precise position of the skeletons in the mound, but that is 
not, to my mind, very important. 

“We know that mounds were built gradually, a bit at a 
time as necessary. It is likely then that the chief factor in 
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distorting the bones was not the amount of earth heaped upon 
them but the steady pressure exerted by this earth through 
constant pattering to and fro of Indian feet, upon a relatively 
small amount of earth, above the burial. The constant pounding 
and continuous pressure upon a skeleton rendered unnaturally 
soft and pliable as these undoubtedly were, is capable of enor- 
mous effect. 

“It may be objected that little or no evidence has been 
produced to prove this assertion and that the result has been 
attained largely by a method of exclusion. This is to a certain 
extent true. Sufficient evidence has been obtained to show 
that the distortion was not brought about in any of the other 
ways known to be possible. Indeed all the evidence points to 
the external factor. It is, as I have said, recognized that mounds 
were built gradually and at irregular intervals, and it is con- 
ceded that the steady pressure and effect of well packed soil is 
very great. No better example need to be cited than that found 
at Shellal in Nubia by Professor Elliot Smith and Dr. Wood 
Jones. Over this archaic cemetery in which the bodies were 
buried in alluvial mud the main street of Shellal came to be 
situated. Scarcely a skull in this cemetery retained its proper 
shape. (Arch. Survey Nubia, Report for 1907-08. Vol. II, 
1910, pp. 221-2.) The most likely cause of the hard packing 
of a relatively small amount of earth in an Indian mound is the 
constant passing and repassing of the people over it. In this 
way the pressure would start from the time of the burial and 
therefore would act when the bones owing to decomposition 
products and the alkalinity of the wood ashes were most im- 
pressionable.” 

Burial No. 7, was similar to No. 6 in that the skeleton was 
compressed and the muscular tissue preserved and attached to 
the bones. The burial was placed directly to the southeast of 
the preceding, and about one foot higher up. This skeleton is 
included in Dr. Todd’s report, and his conclusions apply equally 
to the two. 

Burial No. 8 was found within five feet of the top of the 
mound. It is shown as Fig. 14. This burial, together with all 
those remaining to be described with the exception of No. 9, 
probably represent reburials. In this instance, the lower jaw, 
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as well as the vertebrae, from the third cervical to the second 
lumbar, were missing, and evidently had been removed from 
their places before deposition in the mound, as the skeleton as 
uncovered showed no disarrangement. Had the vertebral column 
been intact, and only the lower jaw missing, there would be 
ground for believing that the individual had lost the jaw to an 
enemy, to be converted into a personal ornament or trophy. 
But under the circumstances it must be inferred that the body 
had received primary burial, either in a grave or on a scaffold, 
and that it was later interred in its last resting place. Such use 
of human bones is by no means uncommon, particularly as re- 
gards. the skull and jaws. A gorget made from a human skull 





Fic. 14. Shows burial in which the lower jaw and. large portion of 
the vertebrae from the third cervicle to the second lumbar are 
missing. 


was found in the western part of the mound, completely isolated 
from other objects or burial, where doubtless it had. been lost 
during the construction of the work. This gorget, three and 
one-fourth inches in diameter, is shown in Fig. 15. Another 
specimen exactly similar, taken from a mound in Ross county, 
is in the Museum collection while both the upper and lower 
human jaws, made into ornaments or trophies, were taken from 
the Harness mound in Ross county. 

Burial No. 9 was found four and one-half feet deep in a 
grave eight feet long, four and one-half feet in width and depth 
respectively.. .The skeleton is that of an adult male, about five 
feet and eleven inches in height. The massiveness of. the bones 
indicate that the individual must have been a man of. great 

Vol. XXVI—17. 
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strength. The body was disposed at full length on a bed of 
prepared bark in the center of the floor of the grave, with the 
head to the south, and the hands beneath the hips. Near the 
right hip was found a cache of flint blades, fifteen in number, 
and with one exception (a stemmed or shouldered specimen) 
of the lanceolate, unnotched type. The specimens are about of 








Fic. 15. Gorget made from human skull. 


one size, averaging four and one-half inches in length, and are 
made from a mottled black flint, found in the coal measures of 
southern Ohio. Fig. 16 shows both cypes. 

Near the lower right arm was found a spatula-like im- 
plement, made of a split metapodial bone of the elk, eleven and 
one-half inches long (Fig. 17); a peculiar whistle-like specimen 
of buff colored stone (Fig. 18) ; a chipping tool of bone, and a 
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Fic. 17. Large spatula-like implement made of the metapodial bone of 
; the elk;-from burial No. 9. 
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discoidal stone (Fig. 20). A unique canoe-shaped gorget of 
yellowish limestone lay alongside the bones of the lower left 
arm. This specimen primarily is of the usual type, flat on the 
base, rounding on top and expanding at the center of each side, 
but in addition it has an extension from the top center, extend- 





























Fic. 18. Whistle-like speci- Fic. 19. Opposite side of 


men from burial No. 9. whistle-like specimen from 
burial No. 9. 


ing from one to the other of the two usual perforations. This 
extension is less than one-half inch ‘thick and one inch high, 
and is parallel with the longest axis of the gorget. A groove 
along its curved top evidently accommodated a cord passing 
from one perforation to the other. (Fig. 21.) This gorget is 
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the only one of its kind, so far as known, taken from an Ohio 
mound. 

Perhaps the best illustration yet noted of the method of 
digging employed by the Ohio aborigines was shown in this 
grave. In the tough clay of its sides and ends, as fresh in ap- 
pearance as if but recently done, were the clean-cut marks of 
the digging stick, where it had been driven into the earth with 




















Fic. 20. Discoidal made of limestone from burial No. 9. 


a stone hammer or maul, and then used as a lever for dislodging 
the chunks of clay. These marks, very bold and distinctive, 
were from one-half inch to one inch in diameter, extending 
vertically from the surface and showing the form of about one- 
half the thickness of the tool. They are shown in Fig. 22. 

An interesting feature of this subterranean grave was that 
the body was furnished with unusual protection, in that the 
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remains were placed in a sepulcher built of logs. The logs 
covering the top of the grave would serve to restrain the super- 
incumbent earth doubtless for many years, or at least until the 
earth composing the mound above them had assumed a settled 
and compact form. Eventually however, the decay of the logs 
would permit the soil gradually to crumble into the grave, fill- 
ing it with the loose earth, and leaving above it an arched cavity. 
The gradual slipping down of the loose earth, in this instance, 
was noticeable to a height of six or eight feet above the top 
of the grave. This condition is often noticeable in mounds con- 
taining subterranean burials, and is an infallible clue to their 
location. In this particular grave, the soil filling it was so loose 
that it was readily scooped out with a hand trowel, leaving the 
grave as fresh and clean-cut as if newly dug. 

Burial No. 10 was placed five feet above the base line. It 
had been so disarranged by groundhog burrows that little could 
be learned of its original condition, many of the bones being 
missing and scattered. 

Burial No. 11 was an adult male, placed two and one-half 
feet above the base of the mound. One arm and both feet were 
missing, indicating a re-burial. No implements or ornaments 
were placed in the grave, the same being true of all the secondary 
burials. 

Burial No. 12, was that of an adult female, but only the 
skull and the arm and leg bones were present. 

Burial No. 13, an adult male, was placed at the extreme 

southeast corner of the mound. Practically all the small bones 
were missing, and the larger bones present were badly decom- 
posed. 
. Burial No. 14, placed in the southern section of the mound, 
four and one-half feet above the base line, was very incomplete. 
The head, one arm, and parts of both feet were missing. The 
grave had not been disturbed and doubtless represented a re- 
burial. 

Burial No. 15, the last one found in the mound, was located 
at the southwest side, four feet above the base and but 18 inches 
below the surface. The skull and a few long bones only were 
found. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


The examination of the Westenhaver mound shows that it 
belongs to the early Hopewell culture, and in many ways re- 
sembles the Adena mound, located near Chillicothe. These 
mounds represent an interesting and distinct stage in the de- 
velopment of the Hopewell culture, to which they undoubtedly 
belong, as evidenced by the possession and use of copper, the 
skillful carving of stone, and other characteristics of the highest 
of the several cultures of Ohio aborigines. However, the use 
of copper, artistic stone carving and other marks of the typical 
Hopewell peoples are not so frequent as in the mounds represent- 
ing the highest development of that culture, while on the other 
hand evidences and influences attributable to the lower cultures 
are more abundant. While the use of the sacred fire ceremony 
appears to have held a prominent place with these intermediary 
peoples, as well as with their more advanced prototypes, they ap- 
pear not to have reached the plane where cremation of the dead 
was practiced. 

With evidences of cultural advancement through any consid- 
erable period of time so obviously lacking, as regards the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the Ohio valley, it is perhaps gratifying to note 
that here, at least, in tracing the history of the Hopewell culture, 
we have at last something very definite. The evolution from a 
lower to a higher plane is exemplified in the Adena and Westen- 
haver stages, with such mounds as the Seip and Harness inter- 
mediate, and the Hopewell and Tremper mounds representing the 
highest development. 

Future explorations doubtless will more clearly demonstrate 
this cultural development and furnish examples of still other 
stages in the process. 











THE MOUND BUILDER AND THE INDIAN. 
ACCORDING TO THE BOOK OF MORMON. 





BY C. W. CLARK, 
Official of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 





In relating the story of Prehistoric America as outlined in 
the Book of Mormon it is the purpose of the writer to avoid 
religious issues and controversies, as far as possible, and to 
present simply the statements and portray the record in a way 
that will bring out only such parts as will be of interest to 
student of archaeology. But it will be necessary to introduce 
a few of the religious facts that bear upon the statements con- 
necting the life and manners of the people of which the Book 
of Mormon purports to be a record. 

The Book of Mormon tells of three groups of population 
that inhabited the continents of North and South America in 
times past. These groups were, first, the Jaredites who came to 
this continent in boats or barges shortly after the building of the 
tower of Babel. This division traversed southern Europe, crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean, and landed at or near the peninsula of 
Yucatan. On account of wars among them, this civilization 
became extinct about 600 B. C., but during the time of their 
sojourn they built many cities and traveled in a northerly direc- 
tion, and this northern travel may account for one class of 
mounds, a few of which we find in Ohio, and large numbers 
in the state of Wisconsin. These mounds are known as effigy 
mounds, including the great serpent mound in Southern Ohio. 
We will speak of these later. The second colony of which the 
book relates left Jerusalem about the year 600 B. C. and origi- 
nated with Lehi and his four sons. These people crossed the 
deserts of Arabia and eventually, after a long voyage, arrived 
on this continent on the Peruvian portion of the coast of South 
America. On account of the rebellious disposition of the two 
older brothers, sons of Lehi, Laman and Lemuel, against divine 
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instructions, the younger brother Nephi, third son of Lehi, was 
chosen by instructions of the father Lehi as leader. The 
father claimed divine manifestation evidenced the approval of 
this choice. Nephi having become leader, the two older brothers 
and their families rebelled and withdrew from association with 
the younger brothers Nephi and Sam, fourth son of Lehi. 
Thus originated the two groups of people known in the Book 
of Mormon respectively as Nephites and Lamanites. The for- 
mer became the Mound Builder of the higher class, or those 
who built such fortifications as the enclosures at Circleville, 
Marietta and Fort Hill in Butler county, Ohio, and perhaps 
also Fort Ancient, Warren county. As to the apparent difference 
in construction between Fort Ancient and the forts above re- 
ferred to, the writer’s personal opinion would be that Fort 
Ancient was constructed by the Jaredites, the colony which had 
preceded the Nephites. The Lamanites became the familiar 
American Indian, and were probably the builders of the type 
of mounds known as Burial Mounds. Thus the book gives 
the Mound Builders and the American Indian a common origin. 
But the latter were cursed with a skin of darkness on account 
of their unbelief and wickedness in a similar manner as the 
descendants of Ham were cursed. Baldwin in his “Ancient 
America” refers to a statement, made by Montessinos, concern- 
ing tradition among the ancient Peruvians that four brothers 
originated their civilization, a younger brother assumed com- 
mand which caused a rebellion, and finally descendants of the 
younger brother became the founders of a long line of their 
sovereigns. Nadillac in his “Prehistoric America” refers to a 
tradition of seven families as the originators of this civilization. 
In the Book of Mormon while the story of the four brothers is ° 
most important and seems to have much to do with their history, 
it cannot be overlooked that there were two sons born to Lehi, 
Jacob and Joseph, on their way to the American continent, and 
that they brought with them Zoram, a servant of Laban, who 
was one of the tribe of Manassah and undoubtedly had been a 
distant relative of Lehi in Palestine. Thus we have the seven 
families represented by the six sons above named of Lehi and 
Zoram. These people were, according to the Book of Mormon, 
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descendants of Joseph, who was sold into Egypt, and who had 
come to America by instructions from their Heavenly Father. 
Being descendants of Joseph through Manassah these people 
claimed to be learned in the language and arts of the Egyptians, 
and also the learning of the Jewish nation. They believed that 
they had come to Joseph’s land (America) a land promised 
in Genesis, 49 chapter, 22d to 26th verses inclusive, and Deut., 
33 chapter, 13th to 17th verses inclusive. Therefore having 
acquired the arts and learning as above they began to make im- 
provements along the line of implements, buildings, etc. This we 
shall describe from time to time as we advance in our narra- 
tion. The land to which they had immigrated was to be a 
choice land, as promised them. The two brothers (Laman and 
Lemuel), who rebelled and became the Lamanites, had been 
warned by the voice of prophecy many times so that they were 
aware of the curse that was resting upon them for being dis- 
obedient. They brought with them records engraved on plates 
of brass containing the Mosaic Law so that they were taught 
the story of the creation and the flood, which traditions we 
find quite prominent among the Indian today, and the records 
of which are often freely discussed by noted archaeologists. 
The Nephites and Lamanites were well acquainted with the 
traditions of Egypt on account of their being descendants of 
Manassah having undoubtedly learned them through the con- 
nection of Joseph with Pharaoh’s court. It is not surprising 
that we find them building on this continent great pyramids 
of exact geometrical construction such as are found in Uxmal 
and also other large structures resembling Egyptian architecture 
although undoubtedly the pyramids were built by the Jeradites 
rather than the Nephites as we will explain later. We are told 
by Priest in his “American Antiquities” that the art of em- 
balming was known and practiced by the American pre-historic 
people. This is also confirmed by Tschudi in his “Peruvian 
Antiquities.” In no other country was this art practiced to 
such a great state of perfection as in Ancient Egypt, and it 
must be remembered that Joseph’s wife was a daughter of one 
of the Egyptian priests, and that the practice of embalming in 
Egypt was performed by those holding the priesthood. John 
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Delafield on page 33 of his book, “American Antiquities”, com- 
ments on the traditions of the flood and tower of Babel, calling 
particular attention to the fact that the traditions of the Ameri- 
can continent were the same as the traditions of these events 
which followed the Semetic race, and he also speaks of the 
nature of the hieroglyphics which were the same as those of 
the Egyptians. The Book of Mormon story of the voyage says 
that they sailed for many days and after arriving on this conti- 
nent in which is now the land of Peru, they began to plant seed 
and cultivate the soil which brought forth in abundance. They 
also found upon the land various animals, including the horse, 
left here by their predecessors, the Jeradites. The question of 
the horse existing on this continent has been a disputed point. 
Delafield on page 94 insists that there were no horses on this 
continent and ascribes their absence as a reason, or one of the 
reasons, for his belief that the inhabitants came across by the 
way of Alaska. However, we are informed by Priest on page 
151, Nadaillac on pages 25 and 42, the National Geographic 
Magazine, also by Columbian Encyclopedia, that the horse did 
exist on this continent prior to the time of its discovery by 
Columbus, but had become extinct, the evidence of which we 
shall discuss later. The book also says that they found gold, 
silver and copper ores from which they made plates like those 
they had brought from Jerusalem, and that on these plates they 
made a record of their great events. It is asserted that the 
Lord brought Lehi and his descendants here to raise up to Him- 
self a righteous branch of the descendants of Joseph, and in 
support of this believers of the Book of Mormon refer to the 
37th chapter of Ezekiel and the 29th chapter of Isaiah to show 
that this is in harmony with promises previously made by the 
Lord. 

We have promised to abstain from religious discussion 
arising from our point of view, but it is necessary to express 
certain statements that an understanding may be had of the story 
of the Book. 

In the second book of Nephi we are told that he began to 
educate his people along very practical lines. Perhaps a quota- 
tion here may better illustrate what was taught them. We find 
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in the fourth chapter as follows: “And I did teach my people 
to build buildings, and to work in all manner of wood and of 
iron and of copper and of brass and of steel and of gold and 
of silver and of precious ores which were in great abundance. 
And I Nephi did build a temple and did construct it after the 
manner of the temple of Solomon save it were not built of so 
many precious things, but the manner of construction was like 
unto Solomon’s temple, and the workmanship thereof was ex- 
ceeding fine.” 


It must be remembered that these people left Jerusalem ac- 
cording to the Book of Mormon about 600 B. C., so that they 
had opportunity of knowing all about the construction of 
Solomon’s temple. In this same chapter is told the story of 
how the Lord put the curse of dark color upon the Lamanites 
so that they would not be attractive to the Nephites, and later 
it was told the Lamanites that the Lord would not permit any 
kings to rise up to rule the people that should inhabit this con- 
tinent. Whether it is admitted or not that this statement is 
inspired it must be agreed that it seems to be remarkably ful- 
filled, particularly as this statement was addressed to the gentile 
nations. The remarkable historic cases of the failure of Don 
Pedro in Brazil and of Maximilian in Mexico seem to have 
been in fulfillment of it. Enumerating the different tribes and 
their branches that settled in America we find that Jacob, the 
brother of Nephi, enumerates them as Nephites, Jacobites, 
Josephites, Zoramites, Lamanites, Lemuelites and Ishmaelites, 
the descendants of Ishmael, who did not personally come to 
America but whose sons and daughters intermarried with the 
other tribes. These branches all became in time either Lamanites 
or Nephites. 

It will be noted that there are just seven names here given 
which correspond to the seven families, tradition of which is 
mentioned by Nadillac in his “Prehistoric America”. It is 
common tradition with most people that the Book of Mormon 
supports the practice of polygamy but the contrary is the truth 
of the matter, for in the Second chapter of Jacob, the Lord, 
speaking to Nephites, told them that they thought to excuse 
themselves for polygamy because David and’ Solomon had 
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many wives, and adds that this was an abomination before him, 
as he had brought them forth that they might be a righteous 
people. Then he issued this commandment: “For there shall 
not any man among you have, save it be one wife, and of 
concubines he shall have none”. The Nephites had departed 
from the law of monogamy and had inaugurated the practice 
of polygamy, but the Lord tells them he will not permit it, 
and in the same chapter the Lord praises the Lamanites by 
saying in spite of their wickedness they had not departed from 
the law of monogamy. We find today that very few tribes of 
Indians practice polygamy. 

We are told in various places that the Nephites were in- 
stricted in the arts of war and that the Lamanites were con- 
tinually coming against them in battle. It was necessary then 
for them to learn to make darts and javelins for their defense, 
also other articles and tools, even tools of copper. 

An interesting topic is the consideration of their fortifica- 
tions. In view of what we know today, as has been explained 
to us by noted writers along these lines, we believe that their 
fortifications present a remarkable likeness to those found 
among the remains of the Mound Builders,-so calfed. Mr. E. O. 
Randall in his history of the State of Ohio, Volume 1 of the 
Rise and Progress of an American State, by Randall and Ryan, 
says that in Butler county, Ohio, the fortification known as 
Fortified Hill is built after the manner of the famous Tlascalan 
forts of Mexico with the same special forms of gateways, 
and on page 23 of Vol. 1 of this work the inference is drawn 
that the Mound Builders or at least the builders of this class 
of fortifications suggest a racial relationship to the ancient 
Aztecs and Toltecs. Additional testimony is also given on page 
28 of this same work where the author quotes from Professor 
Moorehead as follows: “The skulls were well shaped and of 
two types of mentality, a lower and higher order.” 

The writer believes that this is the correct view point and 
it is in confirmation of the Book of Mormon story. The state 
of Ohio, part of Pennsylvania, and Western New York are 
conceded to be the location of the last stand made by this re- 
markable people. Today an army in retreat would not erect 
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great and permanent fortifications; so east of Ohio there are 
fewer evidences of their fortified work. Admiral Lindsay Brine 
in describing the American Indians, their ancient earth works 
and temples, and speaking particularly of a work at Circleville, 
Ohio, quotes from Caleb Atwater in regard to this fortification 
as follows: “There are two forts, one an exact circle and the 
other an exact square, the former is surrounded by two em- 
bankments with a deep ditch between them, the latter is en- 
compassed by one wall without any ditch. There are eight 
gateways or openings leading into the square fort and only 
one in the circular fort. The extreme care of the authors of 
these works to protect and defend every part of the circle is 
nowhere visible about this square fort. The former has a 
deep ditch encircling it, the latter has none. The round fort 
was picketed in, if we are to judge from the appearance on and 
about the walls. Half way up the outside of the inner wall is 
a place distinctly to be seen where a row of pickets once stood 
and where it was placed when this work of defence was origi- 
nally erected.” Some of the articles found in the circular fort 
show that this was a domestic abode while the square construc- 
tion was the fort proper. A similar structure does not appear 
at Fort Ancient. This leads the writer to believe that Fort 
Ancient was probably the work of an earlier civilization as 
we do not find the same evidence of the building of ditches 
for defence, or other special preparations that we find at Circle- 
ville to defend the domestic portion of their people, although 
this is mere conjecture on the part of the writer, as Fort Ancient 
may have been hurriedly built to defend against attack. Now 
let us see if the above fortifications are in harmony with the 
Book of Mormon theory. In chapter 21 of the book of Alma, 
we find the following: “Maroni on the other hand had been 
preparing the minds of the people to be faithful unto the Lord 
their God, Yea he had been strengthening the armies of the 
Nephites and erecting small forts or places of resort; throwing 
up banks of earth round about to enclose his armies, and also 
building walls of stone to encircle them about, round about their 
cities and the borders of their lands.” Also, “and behold the 
city had been rebuilt— and they had cast up dirt round about 
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to shield them from the arrows and stones of the Lamanites.” 
And again, “Behold how great was their (the Lamanites) dis- 
appointment for behold the Nephites had dug up a ridge of 
earth around about them which was so high that the Lamanites 
could not cast their stones and arrows upon them save it was 
by the place of entrance. Now at this time the chief captains 
of the Lamanites were astonished exceedingly because of the 
wisdom of the Nephites in preparing their places of security.” 
Also “For they (the Lamanites) knew not that Moroni had 
fortified or had built forts of securities in all the lands around 
about.” . . . “Now behold the Lamanites could not get 
into their forts of security by any other way save by the en- 
trance because of the highness of the bank which had been 
thrown up and the depth of the ditch which had been dug 
round about; save it were by the entrance . . . The cap- 
tains of the Lamanites brought up their armies before the place 
of entrance and began to contend with the Nephites to get into 
their place of security.” And in the 22nd chapter of Alma, 
“They should commence in digging heaps’ of earth round about 
all their cities, throughout all the land which was possessed by 
the Nephites and upon the top of these ridges of earth he caused 
that there should be timbers, yea, works of timber built up 
to the height of a man round about the cities, and he caused that 
upon those works of timbers there should be a frame of pickets 
built upon the timbers round about; and they were strong and 
high and he caused towers to be erected that overlooked those 
works of pickets.” 


We might also quote from the 24th, 25th and 29th chapters 
of the same book which deals largely with the wars and which 
we believe will bear remarkable resemblance to the means of 
defense prepared by the Mound Builders in the State of Ohio, 
the remains of which, without this solution, appear to remain 
an unanswerable riddle, and a means of much philosophy without 
reaching a definite result. The circles represent the camps 
of the women and children while the square forts were no doubt 
erected to defend in the best possible way the places of entrance. 
Note the sketch herewith of the Circelville fort, taken from 
Admiral Brine’s works. We believe at least the solution is 
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reasonable and worthy of consideration, and will bear as much 
inspection as the famed Atlantis theory of Donnelly or the 
theory of migration from Wales, Denmark, or Delafield’s idea 
of the Behring Strait passage way. We are told that they built 
towers in many places for two purposes, that of defense and 
for religious worship. Early in their history the Nephites sent 
out an exploring party to discover the Lamanites’ defenses, and 
this party discovered that another people had landed on the 
northwest coast and migrated to the northeast coast of South 
America. This latter people having been led there by one 
of the sons of Zedikiah about the time he was led into 
captivity. This being the tender plant referred to in Ezekiel, 
17th chapter. The people of Zarahemla became associated 
with the Nephites. It must be remembered from time to 
time dissenting Nephites associated themselves with the Lam- 
anites so that some of the traditions of the Mound Builders 
would be found among the American Indians of today. It 
might be well to here discuss the reason why the Mound 
Builders erected Serpent Mounds or other effigy Mounds in 
various places, as for instance, the Serpent Mound in Adams 
county, Ohio, and others in different localities representing the 
Bear, Tortoise, Elephant, etc. It will be remembered, no doubt, 
that coming from Palestine and being of the line of Joseph, 
through his son Manassah, the Mound Builders were versed, 
no doubt, in the religious traditions of the Egyptian Courts, as 
about the first thing that the children of Israel wanted to do 
after escaping from Egypt was to set up an image of an animal 
that they could worship. George Rawlinson in his book, 
“Religions of Egypt and Babylon” and also Heroditus in his 
history bring out the fact with reference to idol worship that 
the Egyptian either worships the animal itself or else images 
of the various animals and that while some would worship 
crocodiles, others would worship the sacred bulls or other 
animals. Thus when the people on this continent crowded 
northward from the tropical regions and neglected the worship 
of the true God, they no doubt erected Mounds that best suited 
their fancy of the divinity they worshiped. This same feature 
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we find today in some tribes of Indians in their devotion to 
the totems. 

We are told that the Nephites built towers for religious 
purposes and also for watch towers. The towers for religious 
use were. generally built upon elevated ground to which they 
could ascend and thus speak to advantage to a large concourse 
of people. Nadillac tells us of a tower in Peru where the 
natives that had not yet come under the gentle (?) touch of 
Spanish civilization, in passing, fall down or bow reverently be- 
fore this tower as if it were some sacred place and yet this 
tower shows such age as to be classed with the oldest remains. 

In the writer’s mind there is little doubt that the Pyramids 
of Egypt and of South America are due to the same original 
cause, and no doubt will remain a great mystery until we are 
able to fathom the real meaning of the Egyptian Pyramids. 
But let it be remembered that, according to the Book of Mormon, 
the civilization representing the Jaredites date back to the tower 
of Babel. Is it not possible that the Pyramids of Egypt and 
of Central America might have originated in one and the same 
idea that rested in the minds of those who attempted to erect 
the tower of Babel in order to frustrate the commands of God. 
Be this as may, the weight of evidence shows two civilizations 
existed in America before the race of Indians. 

There seems to be, on careful research, two classes or 
more of Mounds, and the writer believes that there are clearly 
three classes of Mounds. The fortifications for defense which 
give every evidence of a great intelligence, were built, undoubt- 
edly, by the Nephites on similar models to those which they 
had erected from stone and other building material in South 
and Central America. Thus the mounds or fortifications in 
Butler County constructed with the Tlascalan gates or entrance 
was probably built by the same race that inhabited Central 
America and Mexico. This mound is referred to by Mr. Ran- 
dall in “The History of Ohio,” by Randall and Ryan. 

The burial mounds were probably built by the dissenting 
Nephites and Lamanites, particularly those mounds in which 
the remains of man are found commingled with the remains of 
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animals. While the effigy mounds previously referred to could 
be ascribed to the previous civilization of the Jaredites. 
Professor W. C. Mills has stated that in some of the mounds 
are found instruments of bone and stone used for warfare, to- 
gether with those of copper, which indicate two grades of 
civilization and that the more crude civilization overcame the 
intelligent and their burial in the same mound does not neces- 
sarily indicate their association in daily life. This would be in 
perfect harmony with the Book of Mormon story in which 
mention is made of the fortifications that were erected for 
defense, etc. It is a notable fact that mounds of defense are 
scarcely known in the Northwest while in the state of Wis- 
consin are found many mounds in the form of effigies of 
animals, such as the elephant and bear and others, mounds of 
defense are not found to any great extent in this territory. 
This statement is borne out by Professor A. B. Stout, of the 
University of Wisconsin in the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical reports. This shows conclusively that the States of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York were the last great battle- 
field of the cultured race that was forced from its home in 
South and Central America through the great Mississippi 
Valley until at last reaching the territory above referred to, 
they were met by an overwhelming force as cited in the Book 
of Mormon in some of its closing chapters, and this civilization 
was blotted out. 

The Lamanites were now supreme and long before the white 
man of the present age reached the shores of this continent, the 
remains of this cultured race were a mere tradition and only 
through these traditions are we led to the evidence of the past. 
We are told in the book of Mosiah that the people were taught 
to till the ground and in the publication known as the National 
Geographic Magazine, we learn explorers have discovered re- 
markable traces of the ability of the ancient inhabitants of Peru 
in agriculture. Insomuch that they built terraces around the 
mountains and remarkable as it may seem, the remains in Peru 
of this form of agriculture are corroborated by the evidences of 
this method employed in Palestine. 

We are told also in the Book of Mormon that these people 
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were taught to weave and spin and any one who has had the 
opportunity of viewing the charred remains as shown in the 
display at the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
museum must agree that there was at least marked evidence of 
ability along that line. 

The remains of .their cities show a remarkable knowledge 
of architecture. The use of cement, so frequently mentioned 
in the Book of Mormon, is substantiated by nearly every writer 
on this subject from the time of Stephens and Catherwood to 
the present day. Some of the ancient roads constructed are 
still a wonder and an object of admiration. In any event there 
is an amazing amount of evidence, which renowned archaeolo- 
gists have produced in connection with the early inhabitants of 
Peru and Mexico connecting them with Egypt and Southern 
Asia. Delafield mentions in his publication that there was a 
tradition of the tower of Babel and the Semetic account of the 
flood and refers to the fact that the hieroglyphics resemble 
those of the section of the country ascribed to them by the 
Book of Mormon, namely, Southern Asia, Palestine and Egypt. 
We are told also by such writers as Prescott, Tschudi, Priest 
and others that the use of iron and copper was known to them, 
and while some writers deny the use of iron, yet on a whole, 
there are several evidences that tend to show that the use of 
those metals was known, as the Book of Mormon states. In 
many places in the Book of Mormon towers are spoken of, and 
Admiral Linley Brine speaks of a cairn or tower built near 
Fort Ancient which stood quite high, which was built, no doubt, 
not only as a place of defense, but as a place where the chief 
priest or rulers would gather and discourse to the people. 

We are told that in the region of the Cliff Dwellers there 
were built estufas or places of meeting where they held council. 
From all that can be learned there seems to be a sort of rever- 
ence for the estufas that indicated their use for some of those 
purposes by the Cliff Dwellers or Pueblo Indians. 

We now approach the proposition: Who were these cliff 
dwellers that seemed to make their homes in places that man 
could not approach easily and which were so carefully guarded? 
We are told by the Book of Mormon that there originated at 
one time a powerful league of men who desired to rule and 
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live by plunder. These people were bound together by secret 
oaths not to reveal each other or their secrets, so that they might 
get gain without labor, but rather by exploitation of their fellow- 
men. They were compelled finally to withdraw from their 
neighbors and dwell upon the borders of the land of the 
Nephites. They builded their fortifications in the rocks and 
made war with their former brethren — not after the manner 
of soldiers — or even after the manner of the Lamanites, but 
sought to prey upon them and rob and slay. These people were 
known in the Book of Mormon as the Gadianton robbers. In 
speaking of them the book says, “and they did commit murder 
and plunder and then they would retreat back into the mountains 
and into the wilderness and secret places, hiding themselves that 
they might not be discovered. . . . Now behold these rob- 
bers did make great havoc, yea even great destruction of Nephites 
and also among the people of the Lamanites.” And in another 
place we find the following: “and it came to pass that the ninety 
and third year did also pass away in peace, save it were for 
the Gadianton robbers, who dwelt upon the mountains and who 
did infest their lands, for so strong were their holds and their 
secret places that the people could not overpower them.” This 
history gives a reason for the remarkable cliff dwellings which 
have stood for centuries as silent proof of a people that must 
have builded for a purpose, and that purpose for secrecy and 
defense. Of course, these robbers must needs have been called 
upon to defend themselves and we find that the book unveils a 
mystery so profound that we view with awe the structures that 
were left as silent evidence of the remarkable civilization, the 
result of careful study, and an organized effort that cannot be 
found today among the scattered reninants of this once powerful 
and cultured race. How often have we wished that : — 


Out of the past their rocks would deign to tell, 
The history of this bright and cultured man, 
The story which the bleak cliffs hold so well, 
A culture which at best we only scan 
By the remains which the dark past has left 
And as we view their cliffs and dell and field 
We know that history is of much bereft 
Unless of their past a record does reveal. 
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The Book of Mormon does give a record and explains their 
reason for so erecting marvelous cliff dwellings. 

We now approach a period in history that has a remarkable 
amount of tradition to support it, —that is, the tradition of a 
great continental cataclysm which neatly obliterated the people 
and destroyed much that had been done in the way of building, 
etc. Baldwin in his “Ancient America,” on page 176, makes 
reference to this event. Ignatius Donnelly in “Atlantis,” on 
page 102, speaks of a tradition in the Popul Vul or Sacred Book 
of Central America and I will quote some of the most descriptive 
portions: “They were ingulfed and a resinous thickness de- 
scended from Heaven, the face of the earth was obscured. 

There was heard a great noise above their heads as if produced 
by fire.” And on page 126 of the same work we find in quoting 
De Bourbourg that originally a part of the American continent 
not now existing extended into the ocean and that this por- 
tion of the continent was destroyed by frightful convulsions. 
Stephens, in his “Travels in Yucatan,” speaking of the 
ruins of Mayapas, and of a cave in particular, says that 
marine shells were in such a state as to indicate that the whole 
country, or at least a portion of it, had been once, possibly 
at no very remote period, everflowed by the sea. Bear in mind 
that it was in the neighborhood of Central America that the 
events referred to, which I shall quote later, relate. Abbie 
Brasseur de Bourborger, as recorded by Nadillac, on pages 
16 and 17, tells us that these traditions of this cataclysm 
exist in Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru. Also, he tells us that 
the region of Sierra Nevada, where he affirms that the 
discovery of implements and weapons were found at depths 
of several hundred feet, were witnesses that the remarkable 
convulsions of nature extended over this territory. And Ban- 
croft in volume four, page 647, of ““Native Races of the Pacific 
State” says in quoting Captain Walker: “A storm of fire 
had passed over the town, the stones are calcined by the flames. 
The very rock from which the chief building arises there gives 
traces of fusion, everything testifies to the intensity of the heat.” 
And, finally, Susan E. Wallace, in her book “On the Land of 
the Pueblos,” portrays with remarkable force the history of an 
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event, which has left marks that will not be obliterated, which 
must be described as something more than an earthquake and 
of which the hot springs are the last of the active evidences. 


Now let us see if we can determine the purpose that led 
up to this event. We believe that the histury thereof will be 
best described by quoting sentences from the Book of Mormon 
itself, for we have arrived now at a time when the book tells us 
that the Christ was crucified at Jerusalem. Simultaneous with 
the rending of the veil of the temple at Jerusalem came this 
catastrophe of which we shall quote: “And it came to pass 
in the thirty and fourth year in the first month in the fourth 
day of the month there arose a great storm, such an one as 
never had been known in all the land, and there was also a 
great and terrible tempest and there was terrible thunder; inso- 
much as it did shake the whole earth as if it were about to divide 
asunder and there was exceeding sharp lightnings, such as never 
had been known in all the land, and the city of Zarahamela did 
take fire and the city of Moroni did sink into the depths of the 
sea, and the inhabitants thereof were drowned, and the earth 
was carried up upon the city of Moronihah, that in the place 
of the city thereof there became a great mountain and there 
was a great and terrible destruction in the lands southward, 
but behold there was a more great and terrible destruction in 
the land northward, for behold, the whole face of the land was 
changed. . . . And many smooth places became rough and 
many great and notable cities were sunk and many were burned. 

And there were some who were carried away in the 
whirlwinds. . . . And the face of the whole earth became 
deformed because of the tempests; and the thunderings; and the 
lightnings, and the quaking of the earth, and behold the rocks 
were rent in twain. They were broken up on the face of the 
whole earth, insomuch that they were found in broken fragments 
and in seams and in cracks upon all face of the land. 

For behold they did last for about the space of about three 
hours and it was said by some that the time was greater. 
There was pitch darkness upon all the face of the land. 
And there was not any light seen, neither fire nor glimmer, 
neither the Sun, nor the Moon, nor the Stars, for so great 
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were the mists of darkness which were upon the face of the 
land. And it came to pass that it did last for the space of three 
days that there was no light seen and there was great mourning 
and howling and weeping among the people continually. And 
in some places they were heard to say, ‘Oh, that we had repented 
before this great and terrible day.’” (Chapter 4, book uf 
Nephi, in Book of Mormon.) 

I do not wish to make any comments but want to ask how 
much out of harmony with modern discovery is this little-under- 
stood and much misrepresented Book of Mormon. Another 
quotation, worthy of citation, is found in “New Lignt on the 
Great Pyramids,” by Alfred Ross Parsons, as follows: “From 
the New York Herald, October 5th, 1894, ‘Word comes from 
Bogota that the remains of a prehistoric city have been dis- 
covered near the crater of the volcano of Purace in the Andes 
mountains. Professor Gutierrich, who made excavations on the 
spot, found there the bones of a race of giants who attained the 
height of eight to ten feet. The buried city embraces hundreds 
of acres and contains the ruins of great buildings with immense 
granite columns, remains of an aqueduct in an almost perfect 
state of preservation have also been found.’” How, like the 
fate of the city Moronihah referred to! We leave the reader 
to judge for himself. 

We now take up the subject of the tradition which would 
indicate that the Saviour himself, came to the American con- 
tinent. The Book of Mormon features this idea and indicates 
that He here taught the same doctrine He did on the Eastern 
continent, and for the same purpose. He also told the inhabi- 
tants that they were the people of whom it was said, “Other . 
sheep have I which are not of this fold, they, too, must hear my 
voice.” We do not wish to slight this subject but lack of space 
compels us to treat the matter briefly for the purpose of show- 
ing it is in harmony with the general traditions. We need but 
mention Lord Kingborough’s work wherein he quotes from 
Humboldt in regard to the Mexican Quetzalcotal, who by tradi- 
tion was born of a virgin without man by the power of divine 
will and that the Son was both God and man; that he had ex- 
isted, previous to his incarnation, from eternity; that he had 
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descended to reform the world and was crucified for the sins of 
mankind. We find also from the same work that the sign Nahuy 
Olluy or four earthquakes was dedicated to Quetzalcotal as a 
sign of his first coming to the ancient Mexicans and which sign 
they expected would accompany his second advent. Desire 
Charney in his “Ancient Cities of the New World” says that 
this great Prophet, Priest and King departed for the East, 
promising to return to reign over them again. Nadillac, on page 
527, refers to a tradition that a white man wearing a long beard 
had taught them many good things and had disappeared to re- 
turn to earth in about 2,000 years and finally Susan E. Wallace 
tells us in her book “The Land of the Pueblos” of the time 
when the savage hailed a white man as a child of the sun and 
brought their blind to have their eyes opened and their sick 
that by the laying on of his hands they might be healed. Mothers 
brought their children for blessings, and all their traditions point 
to the second advent of this wonderful individual who would not 
fail to come and redeem his promise. 


Today we blush for shame when we think how the trusting 
savage was betrayed at the hands of those who sought only gold 
and territory and who pushed back the natives of the soil from 
their former possessions, and we can only say, “O civilization, 
what terrible crimes have been committed in your name.” And 
today the red man is the last remnant of a people who was once, 
as we believe, a righteous and intelligent race, but because of 
his disobedience was punished much in the same manner as the 
descendants of the tribes of Jacob. 

We believe from the quoted evidence that it is at least a 
thought worthy of consideration that the Christ did visit this 
continent and leave with his people here the traditions which we 
have cited, a religion in conformity to that taught in the New 
Testament Scripture. 

Now as it is true that in the histories of other nations evi- 
dence of revolutionary movement, particularly, of a religious 
character, shows that influence to be but ephemeral; so our 
history points to the fact that after a few decades had passed 
these people turned to their former sinful ways and began to 
fight against each other. The Book of Mormon shows their 
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course was northward (See maps). This is also sustained by 
Nadillac, Baldwin and Priest, while those of the higher type 
were. gradually driven from their former habitations. They 
came through the Mississippi Valley continually pressed on every 
hand by the Lamanites and dissenting Nephites until they reached 
the valley of the Ohio and its tributaries and there made their 
last stand against the intruders until, as their mute remains 
testify, they were overcome. According to the Book of Mormon 
chronology, about the year 400 the last of the faithful Nephites 
were overcome and slain. This data is also in harmony with 
modern research, and here — in this Ohio country — it was that 
fortifications were built in manner similar to those which I de- 
scribed previously, duplicating in earthworks many of the forms 
of defense known to them before being overrun by their 
enemies. As a crowded, fleeing nation has no time to build 
cities, the circular enclosures were no doubt places to defend 
their helpless ones, while their warriors fought within the square 
fort at the entrance or fort of protection; retreating to the circle 
only as a last resort, and dwelling, as they must have done, in 
tents. Their specimens of fortifications show art combined with 
strength, and are truly marvelous pieces of architecture. 


The Book of Mormon avers, and the writer believes, that 
sufficient evidence can be produced to show that these people 
were acquainted with the use of iron and steel. But on the 
contrary many have asserted that because no such evidence was 
found its use was unknown, much in the same manner as one 
might assert that because he had never seen a steamship that 
there was no such production. William Pidgeon in his traditions 
of the “De Coo Dah” refers to the finding of pieces of copper 
with iron rust about it as if the decayed object might have been 
the remains of a sword, and Donnelly in his “Atlantis” states 
that the ancient Peruvians worked excellent iron mines on the 
west shore of Lake Titicaca. It was remarkable, says Molina, 
that iron which was thought unknown to the ancient Americans 
had specific names in some of their tongues. He states also that 
the Mound Builders fashioned implements from meteoric iron. 
Caleb Atwater in his “Archaeologia Americana”, as recorded in 
Admiral Brine’s work, refers to a sword found in the mound at 
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Circleville, the handle made of an elk’s horn, but the article 
found showed an oxide which must have resulted from iron or 
steel. It is not surprising that nothing but oxide remains when 
we consider that a possible period of 1,000 years had passed 
away before the white man came to this country, and then a 
long period intervened before investigators of the mounds could 
have revealed their contents. The same author states that in the 
same mound was found an oxide which undoubtedly resulted 
from a plate of iron. 

The remains of Mexico reveal many idols in the forms of 
animals, such as were worshiped in southern Asia and Egypt. 
These Mexicans remains find their last expression in the effigy 
mounds of which the great Serpent Mound in Adams county is 
a type. 

Perhaps it might be well to consider some of the evidences 
in favor of there having been at least two civilizations on this 
continent prior to the American Indian, the story of which is 
recorded in the Book of Mormon. 

William Pidgeon in his tradition of the “De Coo Dah” (on 
page 176) says that the conclusion must be drawn that at least 
two distinct races occupied portions of the northwest territory 
and that both races became ultimately extinct anterior to the 
occupation of the country by the present Indian race. Many 
modern investigators believe the Indian and Mound Builders had 
the same origin, but the same authorities are forced to admit a 
racial distinction between them. Pidgeon makes inferences, 
drawn from Indian traditions that there was a great war be- 
tween the Indian and Mound Builders and that finally the In- 
dian race predominated. Stephens and Catherwood, in Volume 
II, Harper & Brother’s edition of “Central America, Chiapas 
and Yucatan,” page 186, writes as follows: “Comparing the 
remains of Santa Cruz del Quiche with those of Copan and 
Quirigua points out that there were no evidence of these places 
[cities] being built by the same people but on the contrary all 
indications considering these remains point to the fact that 
Copan and Quirigua were cities of another race of much older 
date.” And in volume one of “Travels in Yucatan,” page 304, 
speaking of Uxmal, the author says the building possesses a 
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curious feature — it is erected over and completely enclosed a 
smaller one of older date. Notice on the map the point of the 
Jaredite landing and their line of travels and there will be 
seen, by. comparison with the Nephite map, the relation of the 
two civilizations in the territory they covered and how well the 
story in the Book of Mormon is verified by these discoveries. 

Statements in the Columbian Encyclopedia and other works 
definitely testify that the horse existed on the American continent 
in pre-historic times. This knowledge was first narrated in 
the Book of Mormon (1830). We are told further in this 
book that the Jaredites and Nephites were learned in fine work- 
manship of stone and wood, and every explorer who has visited 
the mines of Central America and Peru expresses surprise at 
the wonderful remains there observed. Admiral Brine, refer- 
ring to a lintel found at Uxmal, says, “No attention has, how- 
ever, been directed to the artisan qualities of the workman who 
shaped and fitted the lintels, which, however, proves that the 
workers in wood were as skillful as the masons. The lintels 
were made of wood harder than mahogany and it is doubtful if 
a good carpenter’s plane could give them a smoother surface.” 
This quotation agrees with the fourth chapter, second book of 
Nephi, Book of Mormon, as follows: “And I did teach my 
people to build buildings and to work in all manner of wood, 
copper, iron, brass and of steel and of gold and silver, and of 
precious ores, which were in great abundance.” 

Concerning the animals that were upon this continent we 
find in the Book of Ether a statement as follows: “And the 
Lord began again to take the curse off the land . . . inso- 
much that they became exceeding rich, having all manner of fruit 
and of grain and of silks and of fine linens and of gold, and of 
silver and of precious things and also all manner of cattle, of oxen 
and cows and of sheep and of swine and of goats and also many 
other kinds of animals which were useful for the good of a 
man and they also had horses and asses and there were elephants 
and cureloms, and cumoms all of which were useful unto man 
and more especially the elephants and cureloms and cumoms.” 
This statement refers to the first or Jaredite civilization, which 
became extinct before the year 600 B. C., and bears out the 
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writer’s idea that the people of the earlier civilization were the 
originators of the Effigy Mounds. Dr. Peet in his “Prehistoric 
America” refers to the images and remains of the elephant and 
mastodon as found in various places and as the Book of Mormon, 
which was written from plates supposed to have been inscribed 
several centuries ago, it is possible that the Mastodon may have 
been one of the animals to which reference is above made. 
Nadaillac in his work says on page 25 as follows: “Mixed up 
promiscuously with the human remains were found those of 
several animals, chiefly feline and cervine, still extant in some 
regions together with others belonging to species which have 
now migrated or become extinct”. On page 27 the same author 
refers to the fact that several species of animals have disappeared 
from the western hemisphere since the arrival of man, and this 
bears out the statements contained in the Book of Mormon. 
The above is also confirmed by articles in the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

As we stand upon the ancient battlefields in Ohio where, 
according to tradition, have perished two powerful civilizations, 
it is a source of much pleasure to the writer to note that at last 
there has appeared a record of these people, the study of which 
record we see agrees with authenticated accounts by scientific 
investigators and that this record shows that the same divine 
providence which overshadowed the Hebrews in their migrations 
also protected the sons of Joseph and their posterity when faith- 
ful, and we can see how He has created of one blood all nations 
and has determined the bounds of their habitation. 

This subject introduces itself into Ohio history not only 
because are found in this state abundant records of the other- 
wise unfathomable past. Here the Indian pushed back the 
greater civilization and in turn was deprived of his great in- 
heritance. But we believe that this is a matter of interest inas- 
much as the people who accept the Book of Mormon as cor- 
roborative evidence of the Bible, early in their career built 
a temple that still stands in Northern Ohio known as the Kirt- 
land Temple. 

For the benefit of the readers of the Ohio State Archzolog- 
ical and. Historical Quarterly, who may not be familiar with the 
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relation of the Book of Mormon to the prehistoric earth works 
of Ohio and the relation of the church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints to the history of Ohio, a few words of explanation, 
in conclusion, are in order. In 1827 Joseph Smith, Jr., then a 
young man, resident of Palmyra, New York, began his transla- 
tion of the sacred writings on the gold plates, known as the 
Record of Mormon, which translation, in addition to the Bible, 
constitutes not only the faith and teachings of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints but also is a religious history 
of the aborigines of America, as is brought out in the narrative 
statement of the article herewith written. In 1831 Smith moved 
with his followers to Kirtland, Lake county, Ohio. Here the 
members of the new sect rapidly increased in number and the 
building known as the Kirtland Temple was erected, a building 
still standing and the object of historic interest to innumerable 
visitors. Here the church thrived and was thoroughly organized, 
with Joseph Smith, Jr., as its chief head. The name of the sect 
adopted was “The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.” 

From Kirtland, they went to Jackson County, Missouri. 
While there, religious persecution became intolerable, which 
forced them to make their departure. Their next place of set- 
tling was Illinois. There they founded and built the city of 
Nauvoo. Again religious persecution became very intense. 
Joseph Smith was arrested on a pretense of treason. Of this 
charge he was acquitted. He was immediately rearrested on 
some false accusations. With his brother and two others, he 
was committed to jail without a hearing, although protest was 
offered by their council. While in jail, they were attacked by a 
drunken mob of about two hundred, which fired, killing Smith 
and his brother Hyman, on June 27, 1844. 

The iniquity of polygamy, as condemned in the Book of 
Mormon, was taught to be a great evil by Joseph Smith. Brig- 
ham Young, one of the disciples of the church, became the chief 
apostate and usurper, taking the leadership of the church without 
authority and taking such as would follow him, migrated to the 
wilds of Utah, at Salt Lake City, in the year of 1852, eight 
years after the death of Smith. 
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Brigham Young instituted the nefarious doctrine of polyg- 
amy into the apostate Latter Day Saint Church, headquarters at 
Salt Lake City. 


The original Latter Day Saints faith, as established by 
Joseph Smith, Jr., was adhered to by bands and followers 
remaining or originating in various places in the middle 
west. These representatives of the original church are 
strong and outspoken opponents of the doctrine and practice of 
polygamy. A portion of the original organization retained an 
existence in Kirtland and claimed the property as against the 
Utah branch. In 1880 the “Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints” as the eastern remnant of the true 
faith designated themselves, brought suit to affirm their title to 
the Kirtland Temple. The Utah Mormon church was made 
defendant. The decision of the Ohio court, Judge L. S. Sher- 
man presiding, was not only that the Kirtland Temple belonged 
to the “reorganized” organization, but that the reorganization 
represented the true and lawful continuation of, and successor 
to, the said original Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, instituted in 1830, and was entitled in law to all its 
rights and property, but the court also held that polygamy and 
kindred false doctrines were only promulgated and exclusively 
adopted by the church in Utah. 


This Ohio trial and court decision therefore legally estab- 
lished the fact that while the church of Utah had departed from 
the faith, doctrine and usages of the original church and the 
ciear teachings of the Book of Mormon, the reorganized church 
now existing in Ohio, and in other localities of the country, has 
never departed from the true principles and practices of the 
original church and not only does the Ohio church abhor but 
denounces the doctrine of celestial marriages, plurality of wives 
and Adam-worship. 





EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. XXVL No.2 EgRaudell, APRIL, 1947. 


FORT LAURENS PURCHASED. 


It will be recalled that the autumn, winter and spring of 1777-8 was 
the period of the low ebb of the cause of the Colonial Revolutionists. In 
the late spring of 1778, while Washington was just emerging from Valley 
Forge, George Rogers Clark entered upon the daring expedition to save 
the Northwest to the Colonies. The British-Canadian authorities were 
planning not only to circumvent Clark but to “carry the war into 
Africa” by sending from Detroit a great Indian expedition through the 
Ohio country to Fort Pitt. Fort Randolph, at the mouth of the Ka- 
nawha was also designated by the British as a point for capture. The 
field of the Revolution bid fair to be shifted west of the Alleghenies 
into the heart of the Ohio territory. It must be wrested from the British 
and their Indian allies. Washington, while still at Valley Forge, planned 
a western expeditionary offensive movement. From the Virginia moun- 
tains an army of three thousand men was to be raised; it was to be in 
two divisions of fifteen hundred each; one division was to assemble in 
the back counties of Virginia and march through Greenbrier down the 
Big Kanawha to Fort Randolph; the other division was to assemble at 
Fort Pitt, descend the Ohio in boats to Fort Randolph, whence the 
united force was to invade Ohio and subduing the hostile Indian tribes 
proceed to and capture Detroit.- The Continental Congress, then a 
fugitive at York, Pa., in May (1778), endorsed this pretentious plan, 
voting to raise the men and to appropriate $900,000, in silver dollars or 
its equivalent, for the necessary expense. Washington named General 
Lachlan McIntosh as commander of this western military project. It 
was one thing for Congress to vote men and currency; it was another 
to carry out the proposition. Moreover, shifting conditions among the 
Indians interfered with the plans proposed. However General McIntosh 
with five hundred men proceeded from Fort Pitt to Beaver Creek where 
he built on the banks of the Ohio a stockade fort, named after the 
General, Fort McIntosh. Meanwhile the Virginia army was not raised; 
the great western war scheme was abandoned, but early in November 
McIntosh set forth with a force of twelve hundred, the ultimate destina- 
tion being Detroit; but he found it necessary to abandon the proposal to 
immediately proceed to Detroit; with a portion of his force he reached a 
site on the west bank of the Tuscarawas, below the mouth of Sandy 
creek, about a mile south of the present village of Bolivar. It was the identi- 
cal site where Colonel Henry Bouquet, in 1766, had, on his western 
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expedition, erected a temporary fort. The stockade erected by McIntosh 
was a regular rectangular fortification, enclosing less than an acre of land. 
This, the first and only fort built by the Colonists in the confines of Ohiv 
during the American Revolution was named in honor of the President of 
the Continental Congress, Fort Laurens. The erection of the fort was 
completed in December, by Colonel John Gibson, who was left in 
charge with a garrison of one hundred and fifty men. 


The building of Fort Laurens in the trans-Allegheny country 
awakened the British commander, Hamilton, to the courage and au- 
dacity of the Colonists. The fearless renegade, Simon Girty, was 
directed by Hamilton to raise an Indian force and proceed against Fort 
Laurens. On January 6, Girty set out from the Sandusky country, with 
a force of hostile Indians, all equipped and provisioned by the British. 
The fort was soon surrounded and the provisions soon ran low. Des- 
perate efforts were made by small detachments from Fort Pitt to carry 
aid to the besieged soldiers in the fort. Captain Henry Bird, of the 
8th King’s Regiment, with ten British soldiers, with additional bands of 
Indians, were hurried to the aid of Girty in his siege of Gibson’s brave 
contingent. It was a dreadfully cold winter, and the story of this siege 
is one of bloody deeds and brave suffering. It has been related at length 
in “Randall and Ryan’s History of Ohio,” and “Stone’s Life of Joseph 
Brant.” 

The siege was a remarkable one and continued until the garrison 
was reduced to the verge of starvation; a quarter of a pound of sour 
flour and an equal weight of spoiled meat constituting a daily ration 
for each; the cold was intense and exit from the stockade could not 
be made for fuel or food; the plucky soldiers suffered to the verge of 
life; it was a veritable Valley Forge on the banks of the Tuscarawas. 
But the assailants themselves were being worn out from exposure and 
privations. 

It was the end of March (1779) that General McIntosh with a 
force of five hundred men including Pennsylvania militia and Con- 
tinental troops set out from Fort Pitt for the relief of Gibson. Arriv- 
ing at the fort, he found the siege abandoned and the savages gone. 
The assailing tribesmen had been outstarved and outwitted by the sol- 
diers of the invincible garrison. But the latter were in a most deplorable 
condition. For nearly a week their only subsistence had been raw hides 
and such roots as they could find in the vicinity after the Indians had 
departed. 

In April (1779) McIntosh retired from the command of the western 
country. He was succeeded by Colonel Daniel Brodhead. The condi- 
tion of the stockade of Fort Laurens at once engaged the attention of 
Brodhead. Colonel Gibson was relieved as commandant of the fort by 
Major Vernon, who had scarcely succeeded in reaching and occupying 
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his fort when parties of hostile Indians made their appearance and 
renewed the blockade of the impregnable little fort that stood like a 
Gibraltar in the very midst of the enemy’s country. 


The hardships and privations of the garrison were unabated, and 
well-nigh unparalleled. They could not make foraging expeditions and 
the portage of supplies into the stockade was attended with difficulties 
and dangers that made it nearly impossible. But Washington, who 
amid all his other cares and responsibilities never let the Tuscarawas 
outpost escape his attention, wrote General Brodhead: “the Tuscarawas 
post is to be preserved, if under a full consideration of circumstances, 
it is judged a post of importance and can be maintained without run- 
ning too great a risk, and if the troops in general under your command 
are disposed in the manner best calculated to cover and protect the 
country on a defensive plan.” He feared its abandonment would give 
hope and courage to the British at Detroit and their Indian allies. 


But Major Vernon could not remain without relief, and he wrote 
Brodhead, the last of April: “Should you not send us provisions in a 
very short time, necessity will oblige us to begin on some cowhides the 
Indians left.” Such soldiers as could with safety be exported to Fort 
Pitt were there sent until in May, Vernon’s force was reduced to 
twenty-five. The last of this month their handful of men had reached 
the limit of endurance; they were living on herbs, salt and cowhides, 
when a relief expedition rescued them from approaching death. 


This relief came through a company of regulars, commanded by 
Captain Robert Beall. To avoid an ambuscade by the besieging savages, 
Beall conducted his party by boat from Fort McIntosh down the Ohio 
to the deserted Mingo town, at the mouth of Cross Creek; thence 
across country to Fort Laurens. The relief party found the post in- 
mates in the last stages of starvation, many of them being unable, 
through exhaustion and weakness, to stand on their feet. As soon as 
possible the revived men were removed to Fort Pitt, and in June the 
post was relieved by seventy-five fresh troops well supplied with pro- 
visions, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Campbell. The 
siege gradually subsided until, after being once more seriously threatened 
by the Indian assailants, Fort Laurens, early in August (1779) was 
evacuated; orders to that effect having been sent by Colonel Brodhead. 

Such in brief is the tragic and romantic story of Fort Laurens and 
its siege. 

For many years it has been the desire of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society to secure the site of the Fort and erect 
thereon a monument suitable to the historic record of the stockade. 
The editor of the Quarterly and other officers of the Society have at 
times in the past visited the locality and conferred with the owners as 
to its purchase. The members of the Ohio Society, Sons of the Amer- 
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ican Revolution, and also Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, have taken active part in arousing interest in the preserva- 
tion of the site. Finally various interests united and in the session of 
the 81st General Assembly a bill was introduced, providing for its pur- 
chase by the State and preservation by the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society. The bill met with favor and was passed. In 
accordance with its provisions Speaker Conover of the House appointed 
on the committee of purchase Messrs. Oscar M. Hines, of Dennison, 
and D. F. Lash, of Bolivar; Messrs. Maurice Moody, of Uhrichsville, 
and E, E. Vorhies, of Cambridge, were appointed by Lieutenant. Gov- 
ernor Arnold, and Mr. Wilson A. Korns, of New Philadelphia, was 
appointed by Governor Willis. 

This committee elected Mr. Hines president, Mr. Moody, Secretary; 
and Mr. W. B. Stevens, of Uhrichsville, attorney. The committee pro- 
ceeded to negotiate for the site, as provided in the bill, but great dif- 
ficulties were encountered in securing the title, owing to the number of 
heirs interested in the estate possessing the property. Not until the 
latter part of April (1917) was the title perfected and deed secured 
from Mr. David Gibler, which met the approval of the Attorney General. 
The deed however is now in the custody of the Auditor of State, and 
property in the custody of the Society. The deed secures to the state 
“the lands upon which Fort Laurens is located and such additional land 
adjacent thereto as is necessary to properly restore said fort and works.” 
The area secured comprises twenty-eight and twenty hundredth acres. 
In due time, no doubt, arrangements will be made to enfence the site 
and mark it with fitting historical monument. Following is a copy of 
the bill as passed by the legislature. 


AN ACT. 


To provide for the preservation of Fort Laurens by the state of 
Ohio. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 

Section 1. That for the purpose of preserving the revolutionary 
earthworks known as Fort Laurens, situated in Laurens township, Tus- 
carawas county, Ohio, a committee of five shall be appointed, two by 
the president of the senate, two by the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and one by the governor. Said committee when appointed 
is authorized in behalf of the state, to purchase for the state the lands 
upon which Fort Laurens is located, and such additional land adjacent 
thereto as may be necessary to properly restore said fort and works, to 
include not to exceed thirty acres of land. 

Such purchase and title to such land shall be approved by the gov- 
ernor and the attorney general of the state, before the same is accepted, 
and when accepted shall be conveyed to the state of Ohio, and the deed 
thereof shall be duly recorded and deposited with the auditor of state. 
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Section 2. That the care and control of the site of Fort Laurens, 
located in Tuscarawas county, Ohio, and being the first fort established 
west of the Ohio river, shall be vested in the board of trustees of the 
Ohio archaeological and historical society, who shall hold the lands and 
property thereon subject to such use as the general assembly may by law 
direct. 

Section 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act, and defraying the expenses of the committee, there is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the state treasury, to the credit of 
the general revenue fund and not otherwise appropriated, a sum not to 
exceed five thousand five hundred dollars. 


Passed April 27, 1915. 





CAMPUS MARTIUS SECURED. 


It was on April 7, 1788, that the immortal forty-eight New Eng- 
land pilgrims led by Rufus Putnam, disembarked from the “Adventure 
Galley,” afterwards named and better known as the “Mayflower,” at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, opposite Fort Harmer, and laid out and in- 
augurated the first settlement in the newly created North West Terri- 
tory. It was to be called Marietta, and was the first official capital of 
the trans-Allegheny empire. The first clearing was at the “point,” on 
the east side of the Muskingum, and there the first houses were erected. 
As Mr. Summers states in his “History of Marietta,” there was need 
of some protection against possible attacks of the neighboring hostile 
Indians. A fortification known as “Campus Martius,” field of Mars, was 
erected for the defensive purpose. “The location of Campus Martius is 
best described by stating that it was built upon the ground with ‘Wash- 
ington street as the southern boundary, and Second street the eastern 
boundary, and fronting the Muskingum river.’ The defense was three- 
fourths of a mile from the ‘point’ and connected with it by the narrow 
path which had been cleared. Here was built the stockade which was 
for five years to be the dwelling place and refuge of a large part of the 
colony. The sides were formed by a continuous line of dwelling houses 
two stories in height. They were made of timber four inches thick 
sawed by hand, and fitted at the corners in the same manner as those 
of a log house. At the corners were block-houses, a trifle higher than 
the houses, and projected out six feet heyond the sides of the stockades.” 
This Campus Martius was not only the “fortification” of the new settle- 
ment, but the official building of the new western government. Besides 
being the residence of many families including the offices of the ter- 
ritorial governor and commissioners. Governor Arthur St. Clair and 
his secretary, Winthrop Sargent, here resided. The site of these build- 
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ings, is, therefore, in some sense, the most interesting spot in the North- 
west territory. Nothing, of course, remains of the original buildings. 
The only relic of those ancient days is an antique two story frame- 
house, the beams and timbers of which are those taken from portions of 
the original fortifications. It has long been desired by not only the 
citizens of Marietta but by historical devotees throughout the state that 
this “site” embracing the location of the original Campus Martius be pur- 
chased by the state, and be forever preserved with proper memorial 
markings. In this purpose the Society for Ohio of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution became actively engaged and through the efforts of 
the members of this patriotic organization and the especial efforts of the 
D. A. R. committee on legislation, Mrs. L. C. Laylin chairman, in the 
past session of the 82nd General Assembly a bill was introduced and 
energetically championed by Hon. G. F. Reed, representative from Wash- 
ington county, providing for the purchase of this property by the state 
and its retention under the custodianship of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society. This bill passed the House and Senate without 
opposition. It was duly approved by the Governor. The citizens of Ohio, 
the members of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
and particularly the Daughters of the American Revolution, are to be 
congratulated upon the consummation of this long desired attainment. 

Following is the Bill in question: 

To provide for the purchase and preservation of the site of Cam- 
pus Martius. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 


Section 1. For the purpose of purchasing and preserving the his- 
toric site of Campus Martius in the city of Marietta, Ohio, the mem- 
bers of the committee under House Joint Resolution No. 24, Senators 
George S. Crawford and W. B. Tremper and Representatives L. F. 
Cain and Charles M. Gordon, are hereby authorized in behalf of the 
state to purchase for the state a plot of land one hundred and sixty 
feet square, at the corner of Second and Washington streets, known as 
the site of Campus Martius in the city of Marietta, Ohio. Such pur- 
chase and deeds therefor shall be approved by the governor and the 
attorney general. When so approved and presented, the auditor of 
state shall issue his warrants on the treasurer of state in payment of 
the purchase price herein authorized. Such deeds shall be duly recorded 
and deposited with the auditor of state. 

Section 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the credit of the general revenue fund, the 
sum of sixteen thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
to purchase the interests of the owners. 

Section 3. The board of trustees of the Ohio Archaelogical and 
Historical society shall have the care and control of said plot of land 
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known as Campus Martius and shall hold the same and the property 
thereon subject to such use as the General Assembly may direct. 
E. J. Hoppie, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Eart D. Btoom, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed March 21, 1917. 
Approved March 29, 1917. 
James M. Cox, Governor. 
Filed in office of Secretary of State, April 2, 1917. 





STEPHEN D. PEET. 
Tn MEMORIAM. 


It was in one of the early months of the year 1875 that Isaac 
Smucker, of Newark, and Stephen D. Peet, then resident of Ashtabula, 
met at the home of Roeliff Brinkerhoff in Mansfield, for the purpose 
of organizing the Ohio Archaeological Association. This triumvirate of 
kindred scholarly spirits recognized the great field and opportunity in 
Ohio for an organization, the object of which should be the study and 
preservation of the remains of the pre-historic race, commonly called 
the Mound Builders; a race shrouded in mystery, that populously occu- 
pied Ohio before the invasion of the European people; yes, before the 
historic Indian, possibly before the red man had existed in the Ohio or 
Mississippi Valley. It was the opportune moment for the institution of 
such a society, and its immediate intention was the gathering of a 
suitable collection of the relics of this vanished empire, and its display 
as an “Ohio exhibit” in the National Centennial Exhibit to be held at 
Philadelphia in the year 1876. To the purpose of the illustrious trio, 
Brinkerhoff, Peet and Smucker, there rallied with sympathy and en- 
thusiasm Rutherford B. Hayes, Governor of the state; John H. Klip- 
pert, the distinguished state geologist; C. C. Baldwin and Charles Whit- 
tlesey, respectively president and secretary of the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, and Professor M. C. Read, a distinguished writer on 
Ohio archaeology. General Brinkerhoff was made president of the “Ohio 
Archaeological Association,” and Professor John T. Short of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, now. the Ohio State University, a most 
noted scholar and author of “Prehistoric Man in America,” was made 
secretary. The legislature made an appropriation of $2,500.00 to the 
association for the promotion of its exhibit at Philadelphia, which ex- 
hibit remarkably fulfilled its mission, ranking only second in extent and 
scholarly value to the archaeological display of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. The Ohio Archaeological Association under the guidance of its 
protagonists, continued its work, under adverse circumstances, until 
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1883, when upon the untimely death of Professor Short, the secretary 
and master spirit, the organization became inactive and so remained for 
two years, when in 1885, at instigation of Mr. A. A. Graham, an en- 
ergetic and enthusiastic student of archaeology and history, supported 
by Governor George Hoadly, the organization was revived and its scope 
enlarged under the name of The Ohio State Archaelogical and His- 
torical Society. The field of history, of Ohio, its study, collection of 
data and publication of the same being added to meet the demand of 
innumerable students and scholars throughout the state. The relation of 
and subsequent career of the Society, to its present and pretentious con- 
dition is not the intent of this recital. That will all be found in previous 
recent publications of the Quarterly. In all this revival and much of 
the progress of the Society, Stephen D. Peet, though no longer a resi- 
dent of Ohio, took active and interested part. It is of him and his 
almost prodigious achievements in the field of archaeology in Ohio and 
other states of the Northwest that we speak. 

Doctor Peet passed to the great beyond at Salem, Massachusetts, 
May 24, 1914. His demise should have been suitably noted in the 
columns of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
but for two or three years previous to his death he had retired from 
active life and illness compelled him to seek health amid the scenes of 
his ancestral New England home. . 

Stephen Denison Peet was educated for. the ministry. His father, 
Stephen Peet, was a distinguished clergyman who enjoyed a long and 
useful career. This energetic father was the originator and builder of 
over thirty churches and the prime promotor of Beloit College, Wis- 
consin, and the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Stephen, the son, was born in Euclid, Ohio, December 2, 1831, in 
which place his father, at the time, was the pioneer pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church. The boy Stephen was given every educational ad- 
vantage. He graduated from Beloit College, Wisconsin, 1851, and later 
(1890) received the degree of Ph. D. from the same college. In his p 
college course Stephen gave almost exclusive attention to the classics 
and became an enthusiastic adept in Greek, Latin and ancient history. 
For two years (1851-3) he was a student at the Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn., completing his theological course at the Andover 
(Mass.) Theological Seminary, 1854. It was during the years of his 
theological studies that he became interested in the archaeology of the 
oriental countries, especially Egypt, Greece, Rome and Babylonia. “In 
my mind,” he wrote, “these ancient dynasties were ever on the horizon 
and loomd up amid the clouds of antiquity.” Later this archaeological 
bent of mind expended its energies on the American antiquities, es- 
pecially of the Northwest Territory. Following his Andover graduation 
he spent two or three years as a church missionary, establishing churches 
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in rural or village localities in Ohio and the west. In 1854 he married 
Katherine Moseley, who shortly thereafter died, and Stephen then mar- 
ried Olive Wentworth Cutler of Elkhorn, Wisconsin. One year after 
his second marriage he was ordained in the Congregational ministry, 
and for near forty years thereafter held pastorates at various localities, 
some fifteen in number, mainly in Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio. Several 
of these pastorates were respectively in the neighborhood of sites noted 
for the earthen works of the prehistoric Mound Builders, and Dr. Peet 
had opportunity of studying at first hand the relics of this mysterious 
race. In 1878 he founded the American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal, which was continued under his fostering care as a magazine until 
within two or three years of his decease. During most of the period of 
its publication it was issued at Chicago, and it became a standard source 
of authority and information to a large clientele in the field of oriental 
and American archaeology. After serving as editor and manager of the 
Antiquarian for thirty-two years Doctor Peet, in 1911, relinquished his 
management and editorship to Prof. J. O. Kinnsman. Dr. Peet was a 
prolific writer and an indefatigable student. He wrote in a clear style, 
and endeavored in a popular manner to develop the relationship of the 
later American archaeology to that of the older countries. His writings 
in this field besides his magazine articles, not produced in book form, 
were issued in eight volumes: “The Mound Builders,” “Emblematic 
Mounds,” “Cliff Ddwellers,” “Ruined Cities,” “Myths and Symbols,” 
“Primitive Art,” “Indian Tribes,” and “Comparative Mythology.” 

Many of the theories and opinions set forth in these readable books 
are now, in the light of later investigations, set aside or modified. But 
Dr. Peet did a great work in spreading the popular knowledge of these 
subjects, in bringing them to the notice of thousands of eager students 
and in creating an interest in the realms of “forgotten lore.” Dr. Peet, 
of course, became corresponding or honorary member of many of the 
leading scientific and historical societies of America, Great Britain and 
even the Orient. 

The editor, who pens this sketch, all too brief and inadequate, for 
the merits of the subject, never met Dr. Peet personally, but for a score 
of years had a delightful corresponding acquaintance with the distin- 
guished savant. He took a deep and abiding interest in the welfare and 
progress of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, of 
which he proudly and deservedly claimed the honor of being one of the 
three original founders. His two associates in that memorable work, 
and all of the co-laborers mentioned in connection with his efforts, 
preceded him many years ago to the other world, and now he too has 
entered that mysterioues realm after a long life of fruitful and eventful 
usefulness. 
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THE FIRST COURT IN OHIO. 
(From the American Pioneer.) 


“The first court held northwest of the river Ohio, under the forms 
of civil jurisprudence, was opened at Campus Martius, (Marietta,) Sep- 
tember 2d, 1788. 

“It will be remembered, that on the preceding 7th of April, General 
Rufus Putnam, with forty-seven men, had landed and commenced the 
first permanent settlement in what is now the state of Ohio. General 
Harmar, with his regulars, occupied Fort Harmar. Governor St. Clair, 
and also General Samuel Holden Parsons and General James Mitchell 
Varnum, judges of the supreme court, arrived in July. The governor 
and judges had been employed from their arrival in examining and 
adopting such of the statutes of the states, as, in their opinion, would be 
appropriate to the situation of this new colony. The governor had made 
appointments of civil officers for the administration of justice, and to 
carry into effect the laws adopted. Some idea may be obtained of the 
character of the early settlers of Ohio, by describing the order with which 
this important event, the establishment of civil authority and the laws, 
was conducted. From a manuscript written by an eye-witness, now in 
my possession, ] have obtained the substance of the following:. The pro- 
cession was formed at the Point, (where most of the settlers resided,) 
in the following order: Ist, the high sheriff, with his drawn sword; 2d, 
the citizens; 3d, the officers of the garrison at Fort Harmar; 4th, the 
members of the bar: 5th, the supreme judges; 6th, the governor and 
clergyman; 7th, the newly appointed judges of the court of common 
pleas, Generals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper. 

“They marched up a path that had been cut and cleared through the 
forest to Campus Martius Hall (stockade,) where the whole counter- 
marched, and the judges (Putnam and Tupper) took their seats. The 
clergyman, Rev. Dr. Cutler, then invoked the divine blessing. The sheriff, 
Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, (one of nature’s nobles) proclaimed with his 
solemn ‘O Yes,’ that ‘a court is opened for the administration of even- 
handed justice, to the poor and the rich, to the guilty and the innocent, 
without respect of persons; none to be punished without a trial by their 
peers, and then in pursuance of the laws and evidence in the case.’ Al- 
though this scene was exhibited thus early in the settlement of the state, 
few ever equalled it in the dignity and exalted character of its principal 
participators. Many of them belong to the history of our country, in the 
darkest as well as the most splendid periods of the revolutionary war. 
To witness this spectacle, a large body of Indians was collected, from the 
most powerful tribes then occupying the almost entire West. They had 
assembled for the purpose of making a treaty. Whether any of them 
entered the hall of justice, or what were their impressions, we are not 
told.” 








